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major emphases are outstanding in 
an important new book by Arthur Jersild of Teachers 
College, Columbia University . THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE. Dr. Jersild examines adolescence in terms 
of (1) objective observations and findings, 


(2) the growing concept of self, and (4) the relation of 


adolescence to all stages of development. This 


approach is unified by a constant focus on 

the adolescent as a person, and on his attempt to 
understand and accept himself. A professor who read the 
manuscript commends this approac h The book is as far 
removed as possible both from a purely des riptive 

psye hology of adolescence (although the author's 
familiarity with his field is evident throughout) 

and from the so-called ‘psychology of adjustment.’ 

Clearly, such a text has much to offer not only students 
and teachers of adolescent psyc hology but also the 
adolescents themselves.” We believe that THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADOLESCENCE, published in January, is, as another 
professor commented after reading the manuscript 


a book of which Macmillan can well be proud 


\nother new Macmillan book (ready this Spring) is 
DEVELOPING A HIGH SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM by Lucile 
L. Lurry, Supervisor of the Core Program for the Prince 

George's County Board of Education in Maryland, and 

Elsie J. Alberty of The Ohio State University. This 

practical, knowledgeable book covers the theoretical 

basis of the core program, while highlighting its 


specific goals and techniques 


Whether or not your particular province is art education, 

you'll be interested in the Third Edition of CREATIVE AND 
MENTAL GROWTH by Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsylvania Stat 
University. This authoritative guide to every stage 

of a child's creative growth is now applicable to 


secondary as well as elementary schools. Ready Spring 1957 


Write to The Macmillan ( ompany, 60 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 11, lor examination copie 
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ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS 


By ALBERT L. AYARS, Education Director, Hill & Knowlton, Inc. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
In press 


A very readable, practical approach to school administration intended for use as a handbook for 
the novice in school administration and to serve as a reference for superintendents and princi 
pals It interrelates administration supervision, curriculum, and instruction, making clear the 
responsibilities of the superintendent in each, It enables the new administrator to see his task 
in its legal and philosophical setting and gives him the tools to cope with realities facing him 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By LLOYD COOK and ELAINE COOK, Wayne University. McGrow-Hill Series in Education. In press 


A study of human relation problems and solutions in and about schools. Here are concrete cases 
gathered by the authors, and data from the social sciences. Part One defines human relations 
education, Part Two, the basic division, consists of nine case-centered chapters. Part Three deals 
with the teacher leader role in “change action.” Highly recommended for human-relation courses 
in school administration and social education 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. In press 


Written by a leading authority in the field of Child Development, this new book has been called 
one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated with actual 
cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) Ihe Educative Process, showing the com 
plexity of the teacher's task; b) Understanding Children; c) Human Development, on behavior 
and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 
By ARDEN WN. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In press 


A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, Develops an integrated 
theory of learning, which will increase understanding of how children learn and improve skills 
in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of objectives toward which 
children should strive. It then considers the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives 
can best be obtained, followed by an integrated theory of learning. It is a thorough effort to 
apply the whole background of the science of learning, as contributed both by psychologists 
and educators, to more effective teaching 


Send for copies on approval 
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Psychoanalysis and the Future of Education’ 
GOODWIN WATSONt 


PROFESSOR OF FDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CO-DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


I’ is remarkable that the discipline of that each of our separate urges has a drive 
psychoanalysis, which over a half and intelligence of its own, or that ideas 
century has revealed so much about the actually reside, as such, in a subcon 
dynamics of child life, should have had so scious.” This author, although teaching 
little direct impact upon education. Two educational psychology in one of out 
well-recommended textbooks in educa best-known universities, apparently has 
tional psychology, both published in never felt impelled to read enough psy 
1956, were lying on my desk as I began choanalytic literature to achieve a clear 
this article. In the index of one, written grasp of its basic cone epts. Contrast the 
by a profe sor in an excellent college for sentence quoted above—too typical of 
teachers, neither “psychoanalysis” nor what is being given most teachers in 
“Freud” is listed. Of the 700 pages in the training, even today—with Ernest Jones's 
other, only 4 are given to the theories of masterful two-sentence summary of 
psy« hoanalysis. [These conclude with the Freud’s discoveries 
revealing sentence: “Many people rebel, “The images of the innocent babe or 
for instance, when asked to believe that unfolding plant have been replaced by 
the child has a very elaborate sexual life; more sympathetic and living ones of crea 
* This article (with slight differences) was rures pathetic ally struggling, ‘with no 


originally prepared at the request of the Editor 


language but a cry,’ to achieve the self 
of Psychoanalysis, who has kindly consented to 


control and inner security that civilize 
its simultaneous publication in Teachers Col , , . Arey , ivilized 


lege Record man has so far attempted in vain to at 
+ Professor Watson was responsible for the tain. And the infant is urged to accom 

rr i7athw if the Consulrat ( nt at ~ , “iy 

ee ee oo © plish in five years of life what civilized 

Teachers College. This later became the Guid ’ : 

ance Laboratory adults have only imperfectly accom 


24! 
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plished in a period ten thousand times as 
long.” ' 

filtered into 
teacher education by indirection. Resist- 


Freud’s influence has 
ance has been reduced by dilution. The 
present writer's study” of textbooks in 
educational psy hology published during 
the decade 1920-29 showed an average of 
only 4 pages describing some kinds of 
unconscious factors in motivation, those 
published since 1950 show a tenfold 

crease in attention, with an average of 46 
pages per textbook on this topic The 
general field of mental hygiene was al 
lotted only 7 pages in the average text a 
generation ago, the 


i 


average today is 53 
pages on mental hygiene. Teachers using 
the 1956 text which does not refer to 
Kreud will nevertheless be taught some 
“rationalization,” 


hostility,” “self 


thing about 


“displaced 


punishment,” “repres- 


sion,” “projection,” “regression,” “fan 
tasy, and “compulsiveness Teachers 
are undoubtedly being exhorted to study 
the causes of emotionally disturbed be 
havior, but few are yet being given the 


necessary tools and training 


It is tempting now to predict that the 


barriers are at last giving way and that 


education is on the verge of a rapid as 
sumilation of the essential insights of psy 
choanalysis. But the realism so carefully 


cultivated in psychoanalytic training 


makes us skeptic al. In a recent review of 
the relation of psy« hoanalysis to the so 


cial sciences’ we find the observation 


that, while it is now “fashionable” in so 

t Ernest Jones, Signrund Freud: Four Cen 
tenary Addresses (New York, Basic Books 
1986), p. 4 

Goodwin Watson, “Educational Psychol 
ogy: General Theory,” Review of Educational 
Research, June, 1956, XX V1:241-46 

C. S. Hall and G. Lindzey, “Psychoanalyric 
Theory and Its Applications in the Social Sci 
ences In Hlandbook of Social Psychology, 
(; Lindzey, ed (Cambridge \Viass.. 1964), 
Ch. IN 
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cial psychology textbooks to acknow!l- 
edge Freud as having been a genius 
contributing most significant and funda- 
mental insights, one actually finds in the 
work of social psychologists little close 
attention to psychoanalytic formulations. 
In the study of education, also, Freud ts 
praised more freely than he once was, but 
there is still little use of psychoanalytic 
concepts in guiding practice or defining 
research. This tec hnique of substituting 
verbal deference for genuine acceptance 
is not unfamiliar to observers with psy- 
choanalytic orientation. Resistance 1s 
hardy and resourceful. 

favorable consideration 


Given more 


and enough time, six lines of develop 
ment of psychoanalytic theories in educa- 


tion can be foreseen. 
CONCEPTION OF CONFLICT 
IN LEARNING 
Most 


been naively one-sided 


academic learning theory has 
popular view 
of the mind as a blank tablet of wax upon 
which experience engraves its impressions 
still persists. The child is still seen by 
many parents and some curriculum mak 
ers aS a more or less passive receptac le 
for subject matter 

The more scientific theories of condi- 
tioning and stimulus response still view 
learning as an almost unresisting con 
formity along easily determined paths, 
with the energies coming from outside 
[Thorndike 


’ bur this 


the system. It is true that FE. I 


formulated a law of “reading 


referred to the readiness of a specific 


neural connection (for ¢ xample sufficient 


myeclinization, not in refractory phase ) 


or an expectancy “set, rather than to 


central personality determinants. Even 


Gestalt theory, while crediting the learn 
er with a far more « omplex and organized 
failed 


perceptual and cognitive structure 


to achieve a dynamic inte rpretation 
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Out of psychoanalytic therapy stems 
an insight which may be expected even- 
tually to bring considerable comfort as 


well as guidance to discouraged teachers 


Nothing is clearer during therapy which 


is, after all, an important kind of teach 
ing—than that the patient resists e¢vi- 
dence which disturbs hard-won com- 
placenc y or arouses fresh anxiety. One 
of Freud’s first discoveries was that the 
neurotic who seems to want to get better, 
still opposes attempts to help him. Quite 
normal children, adolescents, and adults 
also experience learning as a conflict be 
tween a desire to hold onto the more or 
less satisfactory ways of the past and a 
need to meet the upsetting demands of 
the new. When educators have devel 
oped a theory of learning which takes 
due account of resistance, a more dy 
namic and insightful pedagogy may 
emerge. 

An interesting battle seems in prospect 
between those advocates of “progressive 
education” who have thought of all learn 
ing as properly made pleasant and those 
even more progressive—closer to Dew- 
ey'’s insight—who achieve the psycho 
analytic view of what it costs a complex 
system to undergo marked readjustment 
and reorganization. One substantial gain 
will be clearer recognition that resistance 
to learning does not necessarily imply 
stupidity or incorrigible meanness. We 
may expect from teachers a more patient 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
learning conflict, resembling that which 


good therapists give their patients 


TRANSFERENCE (PARATAXIS) A 
CENTRAL FACTOR IN LEARNING 


In psychoanalytic therapy the emo 
tional relationship which the patient ex 
periences tow ard the the rapist is an es 
sential factor in overcoming resistance 


and achieving insight into unconscious 


projection. The parallel, of course, is to 
be found in the pupil's relationship to 
the teacher. Educators have long recog 
nized, in a general way, that the feeling 
of pupils toward the teacher has some 
importance, Parents commonly inquire, 
after the first day of school, “How do 
you like your teacher?” As the contribu 
tions of psy choanalysis are assimilated, 
education may be expected to show more 
discriminating attention to the nature 
and source of the pupil—teacher feeling. 
Redl has proposed ten categories of 
“central-person” role, most of which 
correspond to possible teacher pupil re- 
lationships. A teacher may be, for ex- 
ample, a direct love object, a strict 
superego figure, an ego ideal, or an ego 
helper. Almost regardless of what the 
teacher intends to be, each pupil will at 
first project upon his teacher a role which 
arises out of the experience of that child 
with other significant adults, This dis- 
torted personal perception (which Sulli 
van has called “parataxis’’) inevitably af 
fects the child’s reaction to whatever the 
teacher may be trying to convey 
Whether the pupil learns, and what he 
learns, depend in large measure on a 
variable factor which pedagogy has 
blithely taken for granted 

It is, of course, difficult to work out 
techniques for discerning and responding 
to the shifting emotional perceptions of 
a score or more of pupils reacting si 
multaneously to a teacher. Sull, recent 
progress in sociometrics encourages the 
hope that instruments may be devised 
which will help teachers become aware 
of far more than meets the naked eye 
Psychoanalysis is moving toward more 
group therapy, and the position of the 
group therapist is closer to that of the 
teacher. Each, to follow the changing 
transference patterns, needs the aid of 


new techniques such as the role-inven 
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tory being developed by Bach at the In- 
stitute of Group Psy chotherapy in Bed- 
ford Hills, California. 

At the same time, the principal re- 
liance of psychoanalytic therapists, 
whether in individual or group treatment 
sessions, 15 behavior 
which would justify, and hence conceal, 
the predispositions of the patients. This 
affectively 


upon Minimizing 


neutral role—neither seduc- 
tive nor rejecting, giving little praise and 
little scolding—is much more common 
in therapy than in teaching Therapists 


have been aware, as teachers generally 


have nor, that an overactive role may 


hamper discovery of the role the pupil 


is projecting. Of even more importance 
in educ ation is the fact that the pupil 
who learns on his own responsibility, and 
not primarily to win approval or to es 
cape disapproval from the teacher, is 
better prepared for independent learning 
outside and beyond the schools. Both 
therapists and teachers want their clients 
to outgrow emotional dependence and to 
achieve a mature self-reliance which is 
less easily won if the therapist or teacher 
is over-directive 


UTILIZATION OF INTRA-GROUP 
FEELINGS 

The progress of psychoanalytic prac 
tice from dyads to larger groups has 
brought increased attention to member- 
member relationships as a source of con- 
structive learning and therapy, When 
psychoanalysis dealt only with the prog- 
ress of a single patient in his relationships 
with the therapist, teachers who tried to 
apply psychoanalytic insights found 
themselves thinking mainly about confer- 
ences outside class with a single pupil or 
a single parent. While this was often 
helpful, it neglected 
ginning to realize 


as we now are be- 
an immense resource 
in the class itself. In group psychother- 
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apy, the affections, jealousies, suspicions, 
and aggressive attacks of one member 
directed toward other members are the 
principal subjects of attention. Everyone 
must “listen with the third ear.” The 
very limited range of constructs which 
each member has carried into all inte rper- 
sonal relations—his stereotyped percep- 
tion of other people—becomes apparent 
as he again and again 
patterns in reacting 


uses his few key 
to other members of 
the group. Group members commonly 
perceive this kind of limitation in the 
social perceptions of others before recog- 
nizing it in themselves. In this and many 
other ways, group members become en- 
lightening and wholesome influences 
upon one another. As psychoanalysts be- 
come more competent in the constructive 
management and interpretation of inter- 
personal relations within groups, they 
will be able to contribute far more which 
teachers and other group leaders can 
carry over for direct application. 

Not only the therapist but also the 
group members themselves grow in their 
ability to discern and to clarify the feel- 
ings of others. For all the talk in educa- 
tion about improving human relations, 
fostering cooperation, and developing 
communication skills, very little has yet 
been done to enable pupils to react sen- 
sitively and constructively to the feelings 
of other pupils. If we can foresee class- 
rooms in which teachers will comment 
about as often to clarify feelings as to 
expound subject matter, we can also hope 
for graduates who, in home life and on 
boards and committees, will be better 
able to respond wisely to the feelings of 
their co-workers. 


EMOTIONAL COMMUNICATION 


Schools have traditionally 
much 


been very 


concerned with what 


Langer has called 


Suzanne 
“discursive thought” 
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and denotative symbols. Pupils have been 
taught to define words precisely, to op- 
erate mathematical processes correctly, 
to reason logically, and to weigh ev idence 
objectively. This is all very important, 
but it neglects some of the oldest and 
most fundamental processes of the mind, 
those which Langer has called “presenta- 
tional” or “expressive.” Beneath the super- 
ficial, rational, and technological mecha- 
nisms of our civilization lie stirrings of 
another sort. Biologically grounded, they 
antecede the patterns of any particular 
culture. Fromm has referred to the un- 
conscious symbolism of dreams and fan- 
tasy as “the 


Forgotren L anguage z 


Schools are now busy teaching many 
languages ancient Latin, modern French 
or Spanish, the vocabulary of each sci- 
ence, the symbols and formulae of math- 
ematics. 
guage may 
recognized as more vital than any of the 


Some day the Forgotten Lan- 
reappear in schools and be 


denot: ative systems. The poetry of Blake 


or Yeats, impressionistic art, modern 


dance or music all convey much that ts 


not made explicit in words. Most educa- 


tion in primitiy € societies centered about 
presentational symbols such as myths of 
heroes, symbolic 


creation, legends of 


dances, religious rituals, magic rites, to- 
tems, and taboos. Given a curriculum 
composed so largely of “facts,” we may 
impoverish the learner's experience and 
foster a shallow form of competence. 
What we foresee is certainly not are 
turn to the primitive but a new synthesis 
Northrup, in his Meeting of East and 
West, 


which will some day combine the tech- 


voices the hope for a culture 
nological achievements of Western indus- 
trial society with some of the mystical 
insights and philosophic al depth char 
acteristics of the spiritual l« iders of Hin 
duism and Buddhism. The communica 
tion between mother and nursing baby, 


or between two parents who have lost 
their child, is not less vital because it has 
nothing to do with spelling, reading, 
writing, pronunciation, enunciation, syn- 
tax, or grammar. Are schools inherently 
limited to the cultivation of only verbal 


communion? 


DIFFERENTIATION OF SELF 
FROM ROLI 


Professor Lionel Trilling, in the Freud 
Anniversary Lecture of toss before the 
New York Psychoanalytic 
Society,* 
biology 


Institute and 
acclaimed “Freud's emphasis on 
as a liberating idea.” He notes 
all that the idea of 
culture and the study of culture can rell 


how, “entranced by 


us about the nature of man, we have been 
inclined to assign to culture an almost 
Much mod 


ern literature and the various philosophies 


exclusive part in man’s fate.” 


of existentialism join psychoanalysis in 
recognizing inevitable conflicts between 
self and culture. It has been the recent 
fashion to say that Freud unhappily con- 
ceived the culture and its enforcing 
superego as too alien to the self Yer there 
is a hard truth for education in Freud's 
perception of some irreducible difference 
between the demands of the organism 
and those of socialization. “Pessimistic 


this new period of psychoanalytical 


thought may be,” concludes 
think of the 


power of culture to control us by seduc 


Trilling, 
“ver when we growing 
tion or coercion, we must be glad and 
not sorry that some part of our tate 
leach 


ers along with therapists may well in 


comes from outside the culture 


crease their respect for the non-conform 
ist. The late Robert Lindner’s Prescription 
for Rebellion 


speaks with an angry 


* Lionel Trilling, Freud and the Crisis of Our 
Culture toston, The Beacon Pre 1965 
Robert Lindner, Prescription for Rebellion 


(New York, Rinehart, 1952) 
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voice but gives uNnpressive evidence of 


concern that “adjustment” should not 
mean passive acquiescence, Perhaps “re 
bel” is not the best word for the life 
affirming character, but as education as- 
similates psychoanalytic insights, schools 
will be increasingly concerned that pupils 
should dev clop the attitudes and behavior 
which Lindner called “aware, identified, 
skeptical, 


responsible, employed, and 


tense.” (“Tension” has become a bad 
word in mental hygiene, but Lindner uses 
it to designate discontent with the gap 
between what is and what might better 
be.) 

We all live in social systems, occupy 
ing many “positions” for which certain 
role behavior is prescribed, Inevitably we 
take on many characteristics from these 
roles. But there remains a central core of 
what Erikson called “identity,” resisting 
too great diffusion into socially pre 


scribed roles. Good education in the 
world of tomorrow will be increasingly 
concerned to conserve and to strengthen 


that firm inner selfhood 


PREPARATION OI 
PSYCHOANALYTICALLY 
ORIENTED TEACHERS 


If, as urged in the five earlier proposi 
tions, education in the future is to be 
based on a dynamic theory of new learn 
ing struggling against resistance, fully 
aware of transference responses in pupils 
toward the teacher and toward other pu 
pils, centering upon feelings and emo 
tional communication, liberating creative 
selves from entanglement in conformity 
to role expectations, then clearly teachers 
need a kind of training more like that 
given to other therapists lo urge teach 
ers to meet emouonal needs without gis 
ing those teachers appropriate specialized 
training brings two dangers. One would 
be that teachers would again feel frus- 
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trated by one more educational “ideal” 


which does not correspond to any prac- 


tical skills they have been taught. Even 
more serious is the other possibility that 
eager teachers without adequate prepara- 
tion might plunge in anyhow and floun- 
der about in a maze of symbolism, inter- 
pretation, and relationships, succeeding 
only in making many bad matters worse. 

The first step may well be recognition 
of group psychotherapy for those teach- 
ers who want the deeper insight into 
themselves and others which such experi- 
ence usually contributes. In a large grad- 
uate course on “Education and Person- 


ality” offered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, provision has been 
made in recent years for some students 
to substitute participation in therapy 
groups for other types of course require- 
ment, The results have been very en 
couraging. Participants have reported 
that they gained more than they com- 
monly did in other courses. If the prepa- 
ration of a teacher is supposed to be 
packed into four college years with four 
or five courses carried each term, then 
it would not be excessive to permit one 
course meeting five hours a_ week 
throughout one year to be devoted to 
group psychotherapy. tecause the focus 
is on actual emotional relationships and 
problems, the learning is far more vital 
and personal than in most lecture, text- 
book, or laboratory courses. An increas 
ing number of teachers may be expec ted 
to go on for individual psychoanalysis in 
order to increase their awareness of for- 
merly unconscious dynamic 


Another 


factors in 
themselves constructive step 
would be to recognize personal analysis 
as at least the equivalent of more course 
credits or “travel” for in-service salary 
increments 

As psychoanalytic insight diffuses more 
effectively into education, more teachers 
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will find themselves wrestling with the 


problem which Dr. Leonard 
Kornberg has discussed so brilliantly.* 


kind of 


He conceives teaching as the organiza 


®*Leonard Kornberg, A Class for Disturbed 
Children (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955) 
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tion of interpersonal interactions 


groups of three or more (the dyad is a 
different case) to convey meanings that 
meet pe rsonal needs and purposes. As he 
phrases it, “individual tutoring ts ‘ther- 


apy’ and [all] forms of group treatment 
are ‘teaching.’ ”’ 

















Brief Psychotherapy in Graduate 
Education’ 


EVERETT DAKAN 


DIRECTOR, PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING SERVICE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Spe are many necessary forms of 
academic, social, financial, and sit- 
uational counseling in educational in- 
stitutions. This discussion, however, is 
directed toward counseling dealing explic- 
itly with emotional problems of a more 
intrapsychic nature. Brief psychotherapy 
is a specific kind of service. Its purpose 
is to initiate the alleviation of emotional 
problems, and in an educational institu- 
tion this service is differentiated from 
other functions 


whatever counseling 


there may be. To the psychotherapist, 
individuals reveal the private and largely 
unexposed struggles of their selves in 
conflict. Anyone, or any institution, en- 
tering into such a relationship with indi- 
viduals needs to be sure that the skills of 
such a service are not artificially limited 
by the fact that it does not usually see 
the individual through whatever psycho- 
therapy is needed. The beginning phase 
of psychotherapy—the initial experience 
of the relationship, the defining of prob- 
lems—is a responsibility requiring more 
than good will and a few available staff 
hours. “Brief,” as used here, does not 


mean some process of quick cure. It 


* Dr. Dakan has had extensive training and 
experience in psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
He also supervises clinical psychology students 
at Teachers College in their work with clients 
He has done intensive psychotherapy with 
hospitalized patients 


means that definable whole of the psy- 
chotherapy process in which a person 
with emotional problems and a psycho- 
therapist define the problems with clar- 
ity, experience something of the possi- 
bilities of self-realization in a free 
relationship, and plan together whatever 
steps must be taken to make further 
growth possible. 

Psychotherapy is a specific method, 
the goal of which is the amelioration of 
distortions in the life of a person based 
on past experiences which thwart his 
creativeness and satisfaction in the pres- 
ent. This includes, particularly, distor- 
tions in interpersonal relationships. 


SITUATIONAL COUNSELING 


How do such problems differ from 
situational problems—the kind which can 
be handled rather readily by advisers or 
special services. Some examples of rou- 
tine situational problems are 

A person may need money for a partic- 
ular situation. A co-worker or faculty 
member can advise him about the proper 
resource for loans. 

A student may want to join social 
groups in the institution or its environ- 
ment. A faculty member, fellow students, 
or some student personnel service can 
give helpful suggestions. 

Another student may experience anx- 
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ety about an examination and may talk 


with a faculty member who can explore 


the thoroughness of his studies. Or he 
may turn to fellow students who also 
have this anxiety and discover that part 
of the examination anxiety is a function 
of the academic culture. 

An individual may be reading slowly 
and finding that his studies are producing 
more and more headaches. This may, of 
course, be problem of psychological 
motivation for his work, but it is pos- 
sible that the real need is for glasses, and 
so referral for eye examination is made. 

A teacher may be concerned with a 
discipline problem in teac hing fifth-grade 
children. In a class or conference with a 
graduate faculty member regarding meth- 
ods of teac hing he may work out a solu- 
tion to the problem. Or, in group discus 
sions, he may find that the problem is 
general and learn w ays in which others 
cope with classroom prob »lems. 

[hese are the situational problems 
which individuals can solve on their own, 
or by getting information from others, 
or through the educational program. 
Such problems do not require psycho- 
therapy. Neither do those more properly 
clarified in professional counseling or the 
educational process. In this process, con- 


tinued judgment is necessary. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


The faculty member who is training a 
person is concerned with the behavior of 
the individual and the effectiveness of 
this behavior in professional work. If 
there are interfering aspects of behavior, 
the teacher may recommend psychother- 
apy He does not, however, attempt psy- 
chother: apy or restrict his judgment re- 
garding the adequacy of a person for his 
work. If necessary, he tells the student 
that he is proving inadequate and in what 


ways. [This should be done whether or 
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not the student is in psychotherapy. The 
educational! counseling process, as distin 
guished from psychotherapy, 
somewhat as follows 


might be 
Ihe educational expert listens to a 
professional problem with an ear to lo 
cating the difficulty in the individual's 
professional practice. Suggestions may be 
made and the individual may try them 
with his own modifications and contri 
butions. Such an educational counseling 
relationship may continue, depending on 
the interest and time of both the learner 
and the expert, as long as there appears 
to bea capacity to make constructive use 
of the expert. If stagnation or chaos 
arises, the expert may question and ex 

amine his own approach and “teaching” 
in relation to the learner and his profes 
sional problem. This may involve clarifi 

cation of his expert knowledge, or per 

haps clearing of some personal hurdles 
which stand in the way of constructive 
communication with the learner. If, on 
the other hand, the educational expert 
sees the barrier to the learner's construc 

tive professional growth as originating 
with some personality problem in the 
learner, he may point this our. If the 
learner is able to make use of this on his 
own, then continued progress 1s possible 
If not, then the learner would be advised 
to make use of the independent service 
of psy hotherapy, but whether or not he 
does so is up to him. The educational ex 

pert retains the nght and the responsi 

bility to openly evaluate the capacity of 
the learner for his professional task 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
DEALS WITH 


WHAT 


Psy hotherapy is a Cooperating expe 


rience along with the social and educa 


tional functions of the college. The prob 


lems dealt with in psychotherapy, 


however, differ from those discussed 
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previously. An individual, say a teacher 


in training, who, despite all he learns 
from other students and in classes, finds 
that the emotional spontaneity of children 
frightens him, may display little measur- 
able inadequacy as a professional teacher, 
although his own satisfaction and ulti- 
mately his capacity to encourage and 
permit growth in children are limited. 
Ihe factors in his own background 
which make realization of feelings fright- 
ening need to be recognized and eradi- 
cated, The environment of this psycho- 
therapy experience must be independent 
of the evaluative functions necessary to 
the instructional work of the professional 
training program. 

Another individual, as the result of 
frustrating childhood, may do an out- 
wardly delightful job with children in 
constructively making up for his own 
background, But with the parents of 
these children he may be confused. 
sentful, and withdrawn when construc- 
tive collaboration is available 

person who is frightened of the op- 
posite sex or is sexually impotent may 
function superficially quite well in our 
society and yet enjoy little personal sat 
isfaction in human relationships. 

An individual who responds indiscrimi- 
nately to every authority with displays 
of fear or rage or submission reminiscent 
of his reactions to a fundamentally un- 
accepting, distant, and domineering par 
ent may be blocked from any free col 
laboration and creative relationship with 
authority. The energy 
volved ! 


and tension in 
in this conformity may literally 
sap his emotional and physical health. 

The psychotherapy method begins in 
a relationship between a person (the 


client) with personal problems of living 


and a person (the therapist) trained spe 
cifically in understanding the psychology 
of human growth and personality devel- 
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opment—his own and others. More par- 
ticularly, such training should include an 
extensive and intensive awareness of his 
own problems on the part of the thera- 
pist, achieved through the personal ex- 
perience of psy« hotherapy. [he training 
also involves extensive supervision from 
advanced competent psychotherapists. 
The relationship between the psycho- 
therapist and client must be confidential 
if it is to reach the ultimate area of diffi- 
culty. Situational problems may be cen- 
trally included in the initial phase of the 
relationship. In this case the therapist en- 
deavors to recommend sources of infor- 
mation and service which will be helpful. 
During this initial clearing-away process 
the therapist is alert to signs of neurotic 
or pathological difficulty in the individ- 
ual. He makes it possible, through his 
recognition of these areas, for the indi- 
vidual to face or deal with them. If the 
individual wants help with these prob- 
lems—and the experience of institutions 
where competent service ts provided 
that he does—the rel: anionship then moves 
in the direction of trying to understand 
the nature of the personality problem 
and something of its possible genesis. 
Psychotherapy concretely begins with 
an interview of 45 to 60 minutes dura- 
tion. It mav take several such interviews 
before an individual feels enough trust in 
the therapist to reveal the fundamental 
nature of the problem for which he seeks 
help. The person presenting such prob- 
lems usually feels inadequate or “bad” in- 
side and “weak.” Because the problems 


are generally associated with feelings 
which were unacceptable to important 
people in his past, he experiences shame 
in relating them to someone else. One of 
the necessary beginning phases of psy- 
chotherapy is the formulation of prob- 
lems with which psychotherapy can be 


useful in contradistinction to other serv- 
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ices available. In the process of defining 
a personality problem with the help of 
the therapist, the individual realizes that 
here is a problem which another individ- 
ual, who is trained and relatively free of 
the destructive traits of the important 
people in his past, can help him with. 
This is the beginning phase of therapy 
and must be experienced before the long- 
term working-through of the problems 
can begin. 

Such a service may require from one to 
fifteen hours. The duration varies with 
the degree to which the person remains 
frightened or the probiem obscure, and 
also. possibly, with the degree of in- 
tellectual and emotional sophistication 
which a person has about psy chological 
help. 

Most of the people seen by such a serv 
ice have symptoms which can be recog 
nized as pathological for instance, in- 
tense and inappropriate anxiety in some 
or many situations, depression, inappro 
priate experiences of anger; inability to 
communicate ideas or feelings, blocking 
in concentration; unsatisfying and exces 
sive acting out of needs; inability to re 
late to the opposite sex or to one’s own 
sex; inability to relate freely to peers, 
inability to relate freely to authority; im 
potence; grandiosity; inappropriate feel 
ings of inferiority; morbid dependenc ¢ or 
isolation: fear of lov ing and fear of being 
loved 

One or more of such symptoms are ex 
perienced to some degree by most peo 
ple For some, the genesis lies particularly 
in the uniquely negative factors in their 
own background. For others, the symp 
toms are a function of the repressions, de 
mands, and often subtly inhuman pres 
sures of our culture 

Whether one or both of these are pri 
marily involved in the formulation of a 


symptom, p ychotherapy makes it pos 
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sible to separate what is uniquely real 
izable for a particular human being. This 
involves, on the one hand, understanding 
what underlies the distorted view a per- 
son may have of himself and of people in 
his background, and, on the other hand, 
risking the recognition and experience of 
heretofore censored or repressed feelings 
as they arise in current relationships with 
the therapist and others Psychotherapy 
is concerned with not just what a person 
does, but w hy he does it. It means ex 
amining the nature of the individual's re 
pressed and unconscious fears and emo 
tional resources. 

Complex though the problems are 
which underlie such sy mptoms, the outer 
behavior of an individual may not show 
easily observable professional problems 
Expectations of outer gross limitations, 
it is believed, are based on an oversimpli 
fication of people's potentials and lead to 
superficial conceptions of how problems 
are solved. We are not dealing with a 
group of goats in the midst of sheep 
Mere listening which implies “You are 
different and therefore I cannot really 
involve myself with you” or manipula 
tion will not free any human being 
Rather, a real experience is necessary, 
whether through the reality of a teacher 
being direct and honest, or in the context 


of a relationship with a psye hotherapist, 


where the purpose is explicitly to see 
what underlies human problems 
As the problems are given some frame 

work in the beginning, opening-up phases 
of psychorhe rapy, the individual experi 
ences some change in the direction of 
freedom and sees reason to hope that his 
problems can be resolved. Some find this 
sufficient, at least tempor irily. Orhers are 
prepared through this be ginning experi 
ence for further help. They can then.mo 
bilize motivation, emotional resources 


and practi al resources toward this end 
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Psychologi« al service also helps with 
the referral. The « ompetency, training, 
and “person” of psychotherapists used 
for referrals must be known. Where there 
is reason to doubt the helpfulness of are 
ferral, the situation should be studied 
and, if it is concluded that the person's 
competence is limited, he should no 
longer be used. The same applies to the 
evaluation of clinics used for referral. 
Some reasonable expectations of person- 
nel to whom students are referred would 
be: The psychotherapist should have per- 
sonally experien ed constructive psycho- 
therapy with a competent person, He 
should have had intensive supervision 
from someone whose professional stand- 
ing and affiliations are known, It is be- 
lieved that a personal contact between 
the service and people used for referral 
is desirable. The psychotherapist should 
be someone who, given competent train- 
ing, is likely to appreciate the autonomy 
and potentialities of other human beings 

When there is any question of physical 
involvement, either in association with 
the problem or independently, appro- 
priate medical referral must be used. 

A psychothe rapist is available to the 
institution as a resource for consultation 
regarding problems of an administrative 
nature. Occasionally individuals who are 
not amenable to psychotherapy, but are 
disturbed, administrative 


quite create 


problems. This is a situation with which 
the service can be helpful to faculty or 
administrators on a consultative basis, 
often without seeing the individual in 
volved. Sometimes it is helpful for the 
professional staff to collaborate in evalu 
ating a student. In such a case the student 
is apprised of the fact that the contact is 
not confidential. Always, however, con 
tacts mitiated by the interviewee are 
held confidential 


The little red schoolhouse and _ its 


teacher had no psychotherapy service. 
That such a service was not available does 
not mean the children and teacher were 
free of personality problems. We have 
realized many needs in education which 
the little red schoolhouse and the training 
of its teacher did not provide. One of the 
primary realizations gaining increased ac- 
ceptance is the importance of the nature 
of the 
teacher and student. Institutions of higher 


personal relationship berween 
education are emphasizing this. This reali- 
zation needs to be implemented with re- 
sponsible services dealing explic itly with 


personality problems standing in the way 


of growth. 

It is now known that people have ex- 
perienced change toward greater produc- 
tivity and freedom in interpersonal rela- 
tionships through psychotherapy. In one 
psy hological service® more than 1100 
members of a graduate school of educa- 
tion have been seen in a period of six 
years. This included students of educa- 
tion and members of student families, 
faculty, and college staff. One problem 
which needs to be recognized in the es- 
tablishment and use of such a service 1s 
that, for the country as a whole, no mat 
ter how many competent staff members 
there are, it is never possible to claim that 
each case is rounded out to a constructive 
end, There has been considerable apathy 
toward needs in this area of such propor 
tion that any addition in service is never 
enough. Some conceptions of what would 
be a more adequate service have been de- 
veloped There should be several coop 
erating psychotherapists staffing such a 
service. They could possess different 
amounts of experience as long as all work 
is well supervised. The psy¢ hotherapist's 
service should be looked upon as an open 
door leading to the fullest self-realization 
of which a person is capable and desirous 


* At Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Several staff members also would make 
it possible for individuals to choose the 
person with whom they can feel free and 
comfortable in discussing some of the 
most private yet important things in their 
lives. 

[his service is often isolated, partly 
because cultural stereotypes surround- 
ing such help result in fear and embar- 
rassment. Perhaps the need for absolute 
confidentiality has contributed to this 
atmosphere of isolation. It is, however, 
possible to integrate psy chotherapy with 
the instructional leadership of the insti- 
tution without violating confidence. 

If we are to honestly train people we 
must realize that there are problems 
which will not be solved by merely 
changing the situation or environment. 
There are means whereby people can be 
relieved of these problems, which are es 
pecially the concern of institutions of 
professional education since they train 
one of the most significant interperson- 
ally involved groups in American life. 


Ihe nature of these problems is such that, 


while the service dealing with them must 
be independent of the evaluation and 
training function of the institution, it 1s 
not in competition with these functions 
but is a constructive cooperating skill. 
he staff in psychotherapy can collab- 


orate with the faculry on the study of 
difficult situations and relationships which 
arise in the educational process For in 
stance, continuous “interdiscipline con- 
ferences” of staff of the service and fac 
ulty to consider either spec ific cases or 
puzzling theoretical questions relative to 
the part personality plays in teaching 
might prove valuable. 

These conferences can take leadership 
in research into and interpretation of the 
place of psychological problems. The re 
sults of this research and interpretation 
can well go beyond the confines of the 
institution itself in furthering an under- 
standing of the relationship between per- 
sonality problems and effective liv ing and 
professional work in the schools and 
communities in which students of the in 
stitution work, 

One of the possible distortions of all 
this would be to conceive of it as one 
grand set-up to foster conformity to a 
pattern of “accepted adjustment.” Such 
is not the goal. The psychotherapist and 
his client, specialists in psychotherapy, 
and specialists in education can collabo- 
rate constructively toward the goal of 
greater freedom, maturity, and self-reali 
zation without finding it necessary to 
impose a particular pattern of interper 
sonal relationships on others 
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fF aow w of the literature on teacher 
education reveals significant differ- 
ences of opinion among educators re- 
garding many important issues and basic 
problems in the education of teachers. 
These differences arise from many causes 
and leave little doubt as to the necessity 
for further experimentation. 

There is not yet, for example, unani 
mous agreement on suc h issues and prob 
lems as the amount of general education 
that should be required, what should be 
the nature and organization of profes 
sional studies, whether there should be 
professionalized subject-matter courses, 
or content courses and special methods 
courses, how much and what kind of ob- 
servation and student teaching 1s needed, 
whether the curriculum should be basic- 
ally elective or pres ribed, or whether 
the program of teac her education should 
embrace four or five years of prepara- 
tion 

Phe lack of a clear conception of what 
1s kind of 
spec ialized or professional 
and 


the best education—general, 
what 
of 
such education ts perhaps a reflection of 
Ameri 

The 


rapid expansion of tea hers colleges and 


or 


should be the content breadth 


the confusion that characterizes 


can higher education in general 


the widening range of college and uni 


oft 
frequent 


numerous re 


to 
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versity course offerings in the teacher- 
education field have initiated a variety of 
conceptions regarding the character and 
amount of training that should be pro- 
vided, Certification standards, varying 
from state to state, have contributed to 
the diversity of patterns and concepts 
regarding what constitutes an effective 
teacher-education program 

The threat of foreign ideologies to our 
way of life, and the resulting social and 
economic problems have also given rise 
to new conceptions of the role of teacher 
education institutions in our democratic 
social order. 

While recognizing the need for syn 
thesis, evaluation, re-examination, and a 
clearer conceptualization in the whole 
field of the 
notes that four priority areas need im 


teacher education, writer 


mediate redirection and increased em 
phasis if prospectis e teachers are to pos 
sess the competencies necessary to meet 
successfully the demands and challenges 
of the present and the future. These are 
(1) education for effective partic ipation 
in a democratic society and for instruct- 
ing children in democratic liv ing and 
citizenship; (2) a new orientation to cur- 
rent developments in child and adoles 
cent growth and development, in cur 
riculum, and in methods of teaching; (2) 
the role and significance of values in re- 
lation to the child; and (4) education for 
in ial CIVi« 


competence, partic ularly in 


the Southern states. 
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EDUCATION FOR EFFECTIVI 
PARTICIPATION 


The best way, undoubtedly, to pre- 


pare teachers for effective liv ing and par- 
ucipation in a democratic society 1s to 
assure that their education takes place in 
an environment that embodies and per- 
mits the full dev elopment and realization 
of the principles, objectives, and values 
inherent in our democratic way of life. 
Only by eng ging in democratic experi- 
ences, by living and learning in an en- 
vironment which permits the exercise 
and development of those competencies, 
abilities, knowledges, and skills essential 
in a democratic society, will prospective 
teachers be able to translate the ideals 
and values of democracy into a way of 
life. If during the formative years of 
their preparation prospective teachers are 
permitted to experience the reality of 
democracy, they will be able to pass on 
to children the values, beliefs, and ideals 
of our democratic faith. 

An environment conducive to the de 
velopment of democratic behavior is 
characterized by more than a mere mys 
tical appreciation of democracy. Demo- 
cratic behavior can be established only 
through a form of social organization 
that permits the use of democratic meth 
ods and allows for and promotes the kind 
of experiences both within the college 
and in the larger community that will 
enable the student to understand how de 
mocracy works, how opinions are shaped, 
how people learn to cooperate, and how 
individual preferences and « ommunity 
needs are reconciled. More than this, in 
the democratic environment, experiences 
are provided whereby students learn to 
understand fully the significance and 
functioning of the democratic ideal. In 
the college where education for effective 


democrati participation ind preparation 


for teaching democracy are taking place 
the major purpose of administration, 
campus life, co-curricular activities, and 
classroom instruction is to dev elop the 
capacity for democratic performance 
rather than verbal democracy, An en- 
vironment in which prospective teachers 
learn the ways of democratic living is 
one in which they are taught responsible 
action through the performance of as 
signed tasks and the efficient handling of 
situations. Here they share in the policy- 
making activities of the college, along 
with administrative officials and faculty; 
participate in the intelligent planning of 
the school’s purposes and program, and 
are accorded the dignity and worth to 
which their inherent rights as human per 
sonalities entitle them. Through coopera 
tive student government, membership on 
committees, and cooperation with fac 

ulty in methods of disciplinary control, 
opportunities are provided for prospec- 
tive teachers to put into practice the 
principles of democratic action. In the 
classroom, preparation for democratic 
living and teaching is reflected in meth- 
ods, techniques, and teacher—pupil rela- 
tionships. Ample opportunity ts provided 
to discuss and consider controversial is 
sues, to understand the role and activities 
of pressure groups, and to acquire the 
intergroup knowledges, techniques, and 
skills essential to democratic behavior 


NEW ORIENTATIONS 


child and 


adolescent psye hology have been taught 


Traditionally, courses in 
from the point of view of the psycholo 
gist. For the most part the objectives set 
forth, the topics to be covered, the con 
cepts to be stressed, and the disc iplines to 
be acquired have been narrowly con 
ceived, As a result the preparation of the 
prospective teacher has been inadequate 


to meet the requirements for effective 
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teaching in schools of a dynamic, free, 
democratic society. 

The fields of anthropology vy, sociology, 
social work, psychiatry, 
anatomy, 


pediatrics, ge- 
and physiology have 
joined forces to unravel the mysteries of 
human development and to provide a 
new point of view regarding the devel- 
opment of the child as a unique individual 


netics, 


and the forces which affect his behavior 
and cause him to be unique. Known as 
the “child development” point of view, 
this eclectic, interdisciplinary approach 1s 
concerned with the whole child—his in- 
tellectual, social, physical, emotional, and 
spiritual growth 

An understanding of, belief in, and ac- 
ceptance of the child development point 
of view should be an essential part of the 
basic philosophy of every teacher. Teach- 
ers can have only limited effectiveness in 
organizing a developmental program un- 
less they know the culture and class ways 
of the social system in which children 
are being reared, the demands, expecta- 
tions and value patterns of their peer cul- 
ture, the motivational determinants re- 
sulting from the dynamics of the “self” 
as a human organism, and the relationship 
of the facts and concepts of child devel- 
opment to the curriculum, classroom or- 
ganization and management, discipline, 
the selection of instructional materials, 
learning, and the teacher's role in the 
classroom 


The child development approac h to 


the study of child and adolescent psy- 


attention on the rela- 
tivity of cultures, how the individual 


chology focuses 
adjusts to his cultural environment, how 
cultural patterns are assimilated by him 
and integrated into his total personality, 
and how in turn he may modify his en- 
vironment. It considers or focuses at- 
tention on the nature, Composition, and 
structure of groups, the interaction of 


the individual with the group, and the 
kind of changes in thought and behavior 
which occur when the child becomes a 
member of a group, the significance 
of the structure of peer groups, the in- 
fluence of peer associates, and the po- 
tency of the peer group in regulating 
behavior; and the significance of spe- 
cial groups in modifying the uniqueness 
of the individual. This approach empha- 
sizes the interrelationship of the psycho- 
logical forces and the physiological con- 
ditioning and functioning of the child 
as a human being. It provides new in- 
sights in regard to cultural conditioning 
and to values and needs as factors in per- 
ception. 

In the child development approach in- 
creased attention is also given to the 
process of socialization. Consideration is 
accorded the family as a social unit in 
influencing the child’s values and behav- 
ior, absorbing his feelings and attitudes, 
and defending his own role and status. 
Emphasis is placed on the family as a 
source of conflict; the relation of eco- 
logical factors to increased infant mor- 
tality, delinquent and criminal behavior, 
vice, suicide, and mental disorders; the 
influence of parental attitudes, values, and 
goals in establishing the patterns and atti- 
tudes affecting the personal social rela- 
tions of the child; and the relationship 
of the family to the social structure of 
the community in determining the child’s 
language, customs, manners, morals, in- 
terests, activities, and choice of friends. 

The child development approach 
stresses the study, and an- 
alysis of levels of aspiration, and chil- 


examination, 


dren’s interests. It points up and directs 
attention to psychotherapy, psychoso- 
matic behavior, play therapy, the signifi- 
cance of emotions, and other topics. 

A number of emphases or needed 


changes in curriculum, materials, and 
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methods are also suggested by the child 
development point of view. Among these 
are the unit of work approach to the 
curriculum, the “needs” approach to the 
selection and organization of curriculum 
experiences, the approach that stresses 
the nature of experience as a plan for 
learning, and the persistent life situations 
approach. 

The child growth and development 
approach to curriculum, methods, and 
materials suggests also that the prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers should in- 
clude increased emphasis upon the ac- 
quisition of the following abilities and 
competencies: (1) how to organize sub- 
ject-matter content, methods, and ma- 
terials around the major functions and 
problems of living and the needs of the 
learner so as to achieve that sense of im- 
mediacy and significance at which good 
teaching has always aimed; (2) how to 
develop functional units based on inter- 
ests and needs of pupils as individuals; 
(3) how to plan cooperatively, (4) how 
to reduce variability by natural group- 
ing, promotion and good teaching; and 
(5) how to individualize instruction as a 
continuing process of resourceful every- 
day adjustments based on clear objec- 
tives, comprehensive insights, and basic 
principles rather than specific methods. 

Prospective teachers must be taught 
the facts about group dynamics, group 
organization, and group techniques, and 
how to utilize the group process in arriv- 
ing at objectives, setting up curriculum 
experiences, and studying the needs of 
children. The role of the teacher as group 
leader, from the viewpoint of “domina- 
tive versus integrative behavior” sug- 
gested in studies by Anderson, and from 
that of authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez-faire leader role described in stud- 
ies by Lewin, Lippitt, and White, should 
also be emphasized. 


Status as a professional person—physi- 
cian, teacher, or lawyer—is not acquired 
simply because one possesses the tools of 
the profession. Skill in the use of these 
tools to bring about changes in the ma- 
terial with which one works is acquired 
through wide and various laboratory ex- 
periences, directed observation and par- 
ticipation, and a period of apprenticeship 
as a student teacher under competently 
trained teachers in real school situations. 
The effectiveness of the work of the 
prospective teacher—his ability to apply 
what he has learned about the growth 
and development of children and about 


methods and techniques of teaching—is 
vitally affected by the kind of labora- 
tory- and student teaching experiences 


he acquires. There is great need for col- 
leges and universities engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers to give attention to 
these phases of their programs. 


VALUES AND THE CHILD 


The child in American culture is faced 
with the problems of growing up and 
becoming adjusted in family and other 
primary group relations, achieving suc- 
cess in school work and security in eco- 
nomic pursuits, maintaining health, find- 
ing a balance between work and play, 
assuming responsibility, and acquiring 
prestige in the social organization of the 
community. 

The child is whatever his experiences 
have made him. He is the sum of the 
values he has come to accept during the 
years of his cumulativ S experienc cs up- 
lifting, debasing, humane, or bestial 
experiences that make up his lifetime. 
Whar he thinks, what he looks upon as 
good, and what he does are controlled 
and restricted by the chain forged by his 
values. 

Since an individual develops values in 
terms of his experiences, the value pat- 
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terns of children are narrowed and chan- 
nelized by the limitations of their environ- 
ments, meager curriculum experiences, 
limited freedom of response, limited 
reading, and so forth. The biracial society 
in which some children are forced to live 
eliminates those experiences which pro- 
mote the development of certain atti- 
tudes, the desired goals, appreciations, 
outlooks, beliefs, patterns of thought and 
of action essential to full participation in 
a democratic way of life. 

that the 
teacher recognize the ways in which the 
child acquires values, and their influence 
upon his behavior. Prospective teachers 


It is imperative, therefore, 


must be taught to discover and explain 
sources of a particular value, especially 
the hereditary and environmental forces 
in which it originates. They must be pre- 
pared to analyze and explain the biologi- 
cal, social, economic, and other cultural 
influences upon the dev elopment of per- 
sonality. They must learn to point out 
and contrast the conditions at times when 
such values were developed and present 
conditions that imply or demonstrate 
that changed conditions should result in 
a change of the value under considera 
tion. The training of prospective teach- 
ers must emphasize that in a dynamic, 
changing society new sialiaintl arise and 
old prob lems change or 


that as a 


disappear, and 
values 
formed and old ones discarded. 

Self understanding is a first step in un 
de rstanding children 


result new must be 


Prospective teach- 
know the kinds of 
fears, tensions, and anxieties produced in 
children, 


ers must not only 


bur they must also be free of 


such themselves. In addition to his unique 


behavior, stimulated 


personal values, 
the average teacher has developed pat 
terns of group behavior influenced by 
his relations with and attitudes concern- 


ing the middle-class group in the United 
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States. The value patterns of prospective 
teachers have been limited also by the 
avoidance of controversial issues, lack of 
contact with firsthand events of a cul- 
tural nature, lack of opportunity to 
achieve majority group acceptance, pat- 
terns of stereotyped behavior, and so 
forth sometimes fostered by their col- 
lege preparation. They must be helped, 
therefore, to recognize, 
utilize the sources 


identify, and 
of their own values, 
beliefs, and purposes with a view toward 
increasing discrimination and _ stability. 
Fducation is the best technique for les- 
sening the variance between the demo- 
cratic ideal which America professes and 
the values which are expressed in actual 
day-by-day situations. Therefore, a basic 
understanding of the tenets and doctrines 
of the democratic faith should be an es- 
sential part of the preparation of all pro- 
spective teachers. 

Teachers of the future must become 
aware of the techniques for changing 
value patterns. It is important for the 
continued improvement of the social 
order that they develop sound, consistent 
democratic values. For the values, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs of those who exert the 
most direct influence upon children, par- 
ticularly their teachers, 
important. 


are significantly 


fortunate in the 
quality of the philosophical le aders who 


America has been 


have chosen to make the problems and 
the values of education one of their chief 
William James, John Dewey, 
George H. Mead, Boyd H. Bode, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Alfred N. White 
head, Ralph B. Perry, George A. Coe, 
and Max Orto have all preceived that we 
are entering a new age and that an 


concerns, 


altered 
conception and program of education 
are now required to equip the teacher to 
feel intellectually and emotionally at 


home in this new world. To this end 
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there is need to give increased attention 
and consideration to the education of 
prospective teac hers 


FDUCATION FOR SOCIO-CIVIC 
COMPETENCI 


The « hanging structure and climate of 
world relations resulting from the efforts 
of minority groups to achieve first-class 
citizenship and of small nations to achieve 
their independence; the efforts of the 
South to preserve its traditional way of 


life; the growth of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization; the role of technology in 


effecting social and economic change 
all reflect the need to examine carefully 
the socio—civic program of institutions 
primarily engaged in the education of 
teachers 

Socio—civic education in a majority of 
teacher-training institutions is in grave 
need of this new orientation. Present pro- 
grams are designed to develop teachers 
who verbalize the problems of an exist 
ing society rather than act to produce 
needed and desirable changes. The fail- 
ure of prospective teachers adequately 
to understand, discuss, and interpret 
socio-economic changes resulting from 
movements and events of world-wide 
significance has created increased con- 
cerns about socio-civic education in our 
universities and colleges. Competent c in 
this area in the broadest sense implies an 
understanding of human nature and the 
institutions that man has created to meet 
his needs. Real learning for socio-civic 
responsibilities comes only as the produc t 
of experience Therefore, there should 
be maximum Opportunity for participa 
tion in the responsibilities of civic life, 
both in the school and in the community, 
based on the fundamental premise that 
the teacher's part in the community in 
cludes voting in elections, office holding, 


volunteer community work, directing 
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students in community service, be longing 
to clubs and organizations, and maintain 
ing a household. 

A realistic program of socio-civic edu 
cation for prospective teachers provides 
insight into the problems of international 
affairs, of capital and labor, of propa 
ganda and public opinion, of politics and 
finance, and of industry and _ personal 
living. It provides opportunity for the 
study of current acute problems which 
give every indication of remaining acute, 
It seeks to help prospective teachers un 
derstand the significance of a world made 
small by modern means of transportation 
and communication. It stresses the im 
portance and responsibility of the teacher 
in achieving the American ideal of de 
mocracy. It gives experience in the use 
of the ballot and teaches the facts about 
the use of politic al measures to improve 
minority group status and conditions 

There is a growing tendency to iden 
tify the interest of the common man in 
one country with that of the common 
man in every country. It is coming to be 
realized that the interests, purposes, as 
pirations, and problems of the masses are 
common everywhere. [This emergence of 
the common man, comprising all ethnic, 
religious, and low-economic groups re 
quires trained leadership if they are to 
develop the sense of responsibility which 
their increased power demands. The im 
portance and responsibility of the college 
in preparing prospective teac hers to pro 
mote the full realization of the desired 
ends cannot be exaggerated 

At no ume has it been more important 
than now, in the dawn of the atomic era 
to encourage thoughtful, intelligent atti 
tudes and actions. It may be debatable 
whether indoctrination for certain belief: 


4 


and actions is justified, if such a question 
can be considered apart from whether or 


not completely unbiased teaching } por 
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sible. It is hardly debatable that the de- 
velopment of a clear, consistent opinion 
is necessary for the continued welfare of 
a country whose progress depends a 
the intelligence and responsibility of i 
citizens. [his means that the college must 
work thoughtfully, not to indoctrinate, 
but to develop a thinking teacher, one 
who can exercise sound judgment in de- 
veloping his own standards of conduct 
and of action. Too, every prospective 
teacher should possess the general infor- 
mation and skills and should attain the 
level of maturity of attitudes, habits of 
study, and philosophy of life that are 
expected of all competent graduates from 
a teacher-education program. 

Rarely, if ever, do the teachers of 


prospective teachers demonstrate in their 
own instruction the teaching methods 
which they enthusiastically espouse. 
Teachers of teachers cannot, by paying 
only verbal allegiance to methods of in- 
struction which they daily violate in 
practice, expect to develop competencies 
in the activities of their own program. 
Of all the influences which operate to di- 
rect teaching practice, perhaps the most 
powerful finds its origin in the general 
principle that, all inviting theories to the 
contrary, a teacher tends to teach as he 
himself has been taught. One learns what 
he does, and if practices in elementary 
and secondary schools are to be guided 
by that principle, so also must the prac- 
tices in our teacher-education institutions. 
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T° its widest meaning education is a se- 
of life—a preferential 


way of thinking, behaving, evaluating, 


lective way 
and living. Unless it implies that the pos- 
sessor has at his command certain differ- 
entia marking him off from the non-pos- 
sessor, no formal system of education can 
be justified. 

It is the presumption of this discussion 
that the term “education” does connote 
such a selected, preferred way of life, 
and that the product of the educational 
process does yield qualitatively desirable 
differentia. But these differentia are se- 
lected. Now selection implies specific 
standards of evaluation which become the 
“way” of education. And since “select- 
ing” is an action word, the standards con- 
stitute a method, a process. The conclu- 
that the 
educated person is the consequent of the 


sion seems warranted, then, 
operation of a deliberate process. 

If the above is a reasonable statement 
of how education takes place, then one is 
faced with the inference that the terminal 
product of education is of lesser concern 
to the professional educator than is the 
process. The how of education thus takes 
precedence over the what of education. 
For conceivably, if the process can be 
determined and controlled, the product 
must be selective and preferential. These 


* Dr. Cunningham is working on a functional 
logic curriculum for teacher education, and is 


preparing a t xtbook for use in rhis « urrK ulum 
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thoughts suggest the need for a rethink- 
ing of the whole problem of teacher edu- 
cation, Perhaps we are vague in our defi- 
nitions of education today because it is 
not clear to us how education happens. 
This discussion is based on a peculiar 
assumption: the concern of educators 
should be with method rather than with 
product. Given an undisputed method, 
one is assured of a desirable product. 
When one thinks “historian,” “logician,” 
“artist,” “scientist,” and so forth, he vis- 
ualizes the differentia that make each 
he and these differentia take 
the form of method applied to specific 
areas of experience. By virtue of method 
in attacking a subject area, one is a his- 


what is 


torian, a logic ian, an artist, a scientist. 
Separated from such determining differ 
entia the words would be meaningless. 
If ir that “educated” is the 
semantic symbol for the product of a 


follows 


method, then what is this method? It is 
the way of logic; of intelligence. Logic 
or intelligence (used synonymously ) be 
comes the philosopher's stone that trans- 
mutes random, haphazard, or accidental 
development into purposive, planned, 
and ordered dev clopment. When growth 
and development are directed by intelli 
gence, we have the beginnings of a phi 
losophy of education, Pouring specificity 
of meaning into our concepts “logic 

and “intelligence” will be attempted in 


the pages that follow. 
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Although the original purpose of this 
discussion was to consider the role of 
logic in teacher education, perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to study the 
role of teacher education in the develop- 
ment of intelligence. But teacher educa- 
tion, if it is to have perspective and in- 
sight, must be placed in the foregoing 
setting of method. Thus while teacher- 
training mstitutions stress subject areas 
and methods of instruction, their funda- 
mental objective 
ordered method 
mind 


the development of 
must ever be kept in 
Subject areas are mastered and 
teaching devices are projected in order 
that they may become tools in the hands 
of prospective teachers as they attempt 
later to order intelligently the develop- 
ing experiences of their pupils. 

The purpose of teacher education is 
to teach teachers how to teach.* Since 
the goal of any selective education is 
ordered, intelligent dispositions of mind, 
then the goal of teacher education is 
thorough indoctrination into the ways 
of logic.t Teacher education thus be- 
comes the seminal carrier and transmitter 
of the only way that can lead to the-se- 
lected life. 


RELATION BETWEEN LOGIC 
AND EDUCATION 


Ir is necessary that the reader under- 
stand and keep in mind the meanings 
which are given in this discussion to such 
key words as “logic, “think 


education.” 


“reason,” 
ing,” “intelligence,” and “ 

The term “logic’is used here with a 
certain measure of trepidation simply 


* This “how to teach” should not be inter- 
preted in its conventional meaning, The “how 
of teaching” has its own connotations in this 
study 

t Logic or method does not operate on noth- 
ing, but on something. This “something” is the 
data of experience, and among these data are 
the subject areas of the special disc iplines his 


tory, science, and so forth 


because of the unfortunate connotations 
which have surrounded it in recent dec- 
ades. It is well known that logic as logic 
plays only minor roles in teacher educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, 
fuse even to accord serious consideration 


many educators re- 


to the study of logic. 

One suspects that many professional 
educators have formed a stereotyped 
image of logic, and the imagery con- 
jured up has little resemblance to the 
actual thing. Usually such a stereotype 
follows the pattern of the cloistered me- 
dieval monk reciting with meticulous pre- 
cision the Latin verses governing the 
rules of the syllogism. But these stereo- 
types do not exhaust the meaning of the 
term logic. 

John Dewey did much toward rede- 
fining and systematizing a new logic. In 
the process of redefining, he necessarily 
rejected many phases of classical logic. 
In the opinion of the present writer, 
educators were justified in following the 
leadership of Dewey in rejecting much 
of this classical logic. But many educa- 
tors went further than Dewey—they 
closed their minds (and curricula) to all 
forms of logic. In this they were remiss. 

Dewey minimizes the purely formal 
aspects of logic (internal consistency and 
coherency within a postulated system 
that yields material truth) in favor of an 


experimental approach. He identifies 


logic as a means of controlling and di- 


recting matter-of-fact experiences. 

Io understand his logic one must see 
it in relation to experience. Experience is 
an ongoing affair having two distinctive 
attributes: (1) it involves action by the 
subject upon some object or, objec ts; (2 
it includes consequences which flow back 
from the object to the subject as a re- 
sult of the 


Dewey 


subject’s initial activity. 
writes, “When we experience 


something we act upon it, we do some- 
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thing with it; then we suffer or undergo 
the consequences. We do something to 
the thing; then it does something to us 
in return.”? 

Actually Dewey's “experience” con- 
notes change, modification. Both the sub- 
ject and the object of experience are 
changed as a result of the reciprocal ac- 
tion. Experience becomes meaningful 
only when the subject becomes con- 
scious of this return wave of conse- 
quences. Thus experience is a trying, a 
testing to determine the backwash of 
consequences.* 

Logic, as used by the present w riter, 
emerges from the above backdrop of ex- 
perience Logic is the systematic method 


by which we handle experience so that 


the consequences which we “suffer or 
undergo” are individually and _ socially 
productive, insofar as our controls are 
operative, 

It is out of this double context of ex- 
perience and logic that Dew ey’s concept 
of education emerges. I xperience is the 
conscious connection one establishes be- 
tweeen what he does to a thing and 
what it subsequently does to him. Logic 
is the efficient and economical method 
one uses in ordering his experiences so 
as to control the consequences E-xperi- 
ence becomes education at the point 
where deliberate systematic method at 
direct Writes 


tempts to experience. 


Dewey 


Ir [education] is that reconstruction or re 
organization of experience which adds to 
the meaning of experience, and which in 
creases ability to direct the course of subse 


quent experience , 


This interrelated triad of experience 
logic-education can be illustrated as fol- 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 
p 163% 

* Ibid., p. 169 

8 hid pp go-go 


1916), 
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lows: A person is faced with a problem. 
If he utilizes trial and error or fortuitous 
techniques to reduce the problem, he is 
not acting logically nor can the experi- 
ence be termed educative. But once de 
liberate method—-the way of intelligence 

is introduced, trying to force a pre- 
ferred type of answer rather than just 
any answer, then the experience becomes 
educative. finds education 
only where experience is directed by 
logic. It must follow, then, that logic is 
a necessary condition of genuine educa- 


Thus, one 


tion. 

Perhaps stress is essential here: It seems 
mandatory that if one accepts the theory 
of education which defines it as selective 
and continuous reconstruction of experi 
ence—which means increasing capacity 
to handle situations—then he mrust place 
logic (intelligence) at the heart of the 
educational enterprise Io remove logic 
from this system is to destroy the sys 
tem. 


THE NATURE OF LOGI 


Throughout this discussion, stress has 
been placed on two concepts; (1) that 
there is a preferential way of life; (2) 
that whatever issue may be art stake. 
logic will yield the preferential answer 

Specifically, what is this logic that 
directs experience, thus making it educa 
tive? It is primarily a “temper of mind” 
dominated by highly suggestive differ 
entia, some of which are indicated here 

It is a habit of mind which causes one 
to explore every conceivable ramifica 
tion of a problem so that significant a: 
pects relevant to its solution will not be 
OV erlooked 

It means imagination in anticipating 
the kinds of consequences which can be 
expected, given selected modes of attack 
At this point alternative modes of attack 
are discovered and evaluated 
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It means order and precision in the 
means-end relationship. Order and pre- 
cision connote careful planning and me- 
ticulous concern for procedural opera- 
tions—deliberate attempts to direct the 
flow of events so that preferential effects 
will emerge. 

Finally “logic” means the marshaling 
of all significant and relevant data at 
command, that these data are explored 
for relatedness, for suggested routes of 
attack, for anticipated consequences, 
and so forth, Of major importance, it 
means that scrutiny is so rigorous and 
so thorough that no stone is left unturned 
in the search for directive data. 

We have located the core of logical 
method in thorough and painstaking 
scrutiny of the problem situation. This 
concept of method needs extension, and 
it is suggested here that the controls 
thrown around the scientific enterprise 
supply this needed extension. The special 
methodological controls found in the 


physical and biological sciences and in 
and philosophical 


historical, statistical, 
research are equally essential in our defi- 
nition of logical method, It would be 
absurd to expect every student to work 
out for himself these meticulous controls 
which have been generations in the mak- 
ing. They must be made equally avail- 
able in teacher education curricula. 

In summarizing the logic which 1s es- 
we see that it has 
(1) the complete 


sential to education, 
two major attributes 
marshaling of one’s personal resources 
and abilities so as to constitute an all-out 
intellectual attack on his problem; and 
(2) the utilization by the individual of 
all the historic methodological resources 
that can be brought to bear on the issue 
at hand. This is what we mean when we 
demand that people be logical. As Dewey 
wrote, “. . . the intellectual end of edu- 


cation is entirely and only the logical in 


this sense; namely, the formation of care- 
ful, alert, and thorough habits of think- 
ing.’”* 

Thus logic fulfills its function in clos- 
ing the circuit between a problem and 
its preferential resolution, and in doing 
this, finds its educational significance as 
the method par excellence. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF LOGIC 
TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


The application of operational intelli- 
gence or logic to the teacher-education 
program would provide, through obser- 
vation and use, a method for the devel- 
opment of one’s own philosophy of 
teaching. It is somewhat axiomatic that 
one tends to teach as one is taught. 

Ic must be admitted that a particular 
philosophy of teaching emerges here. 
Teaching ceases to be a matter of de- 
tached, objective description and be- 
comes one intimately tied in with prob- 
lem situations, and problem situations 
concern people. One must never lose 
sight of the idea that when something 
happens it happens because people are 
deing things in the hope that something 
constructive will flow back to them. The 
history of science, of religion, of philoso- 
phy, and, yes, the history of education 
is the thrilling record of people in action 
trying to wring from circumstances an 
optimal | yield. 

I listory, science, 
other subjects would lose their discrete, 


mathematics, and 


remote, detached status and come pul- 
satingly alive to the student if they were 
put in the above context of meaning. 
They would become a part of the tre- 
mendous drama of man’s long and pains- 
taking attempt to reconstruct his world 
so that he could be more secure and 
more at home in it. 


*How We Think (New York, D.C 
1910), pp. §7-s8. 


Heath, 
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Ihe man who is able to reconstruct 
intelligently is the one who sees rela- 
He is fascinated by and is con- 
stantly looking for causal connections 
among phenomena. He knows that the 
mathematician must know something of 
history; the historian something about 
the mathematical sciences, and so on. He 
knows that the phenomena of individual 


nions. 


and social reconstruction will yield best 
results when sought through a synthesis 
of the special branches of knowledge, 
even as the physicist knows that the 
highest synthesis of the laws of nature 
will come when the laws of electromag- 
netism are unified with the law of gravi- 
tation. Let us explore one example of 
this. 

One of the most stirring and revolu- 
tionary periods in human history was 
from around A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1700, The 
medieval synthesis was falling apart. In 
Southern Europe the Italian cities were 
shaking themselves loose from the mor- 
of the Dark Ages and 
learning anew from the classical Greeks 
the sheer joy of living. The rumblings of 
nationalism were heard by the sensitive 
ear. The scientific revolution was in the 


bid morality 


making. Philosophy was realigning itself, 
one foot in the supernaturalism of the 
Middle Ages, the other immersed in the 
implications of the new science. Luther 
was nailing his ninety- -five theses to the 
door of the chapel at Wittenberg. Mer- 
cantilism, the forerunner of modern 
capitalism, was beginning to flex its mus- 
cles in Northern Europe. The world was 
literally in ferment. Momentous prob ylems 
were at hand and in the making—many 
of them so serious that their shadows lie 
across our contemporary world and 
their solutions belong to the future. The 
educational objective of the student is 
to understand this period. 


Now let us take this revolutionary era 


of history into the conventional college 
‘picks” dates, 
names, battles, and seems unaware that a 
new world is in the making. The scien 
tist talks of Newton and Boy le, becomes 
enraptured with the mathematics of 
gravitation or with mathematics per se; 
and he too seems unaware that an old 
world is dying and a new one is coming 
to birth. 
the metaphysics of a Descartes or an 
Aquinas that he too 


classroom. The historian ‘ 


The philosopher is so lost in 
fails to sense the 
rising tide in the affairs of men. Each in 
his little cubicle, each dispensing his pel 
lets of unrelated knowledge but leaving 
to the student the most difficult of all 
tasks: that of synthesizing these discrete 
areas into a unified view. 

This same situation taken into a class- 
room is vitalized by the concept that 
ideas are instruments for the intelligent 
reconstruction of individual 
experience. 


and social 
Meaning becomes significant 
at this point. Meaning connotes a grasp 
of relationships; it connotes the ability 
to build a whole from the parts. It con 
notes that for every effect there is a 
cause or a complex of causes, and it fur- 
ther connotes that one sees and under- 
stands and to a degree at least is able so 
to manipulate these relations and causes 
as to produce desirable consequences 
Our vitalized classroom will handle 
the same data but with some such diffe: 
ences as these: A group of professors, 
specialists within their own areas, will 
meet simultaneously with the class 
Briefly, 


woven into science, 


and in consequence, history 1S 


science and history 
are woven into literature and the arts; 
these are all in turn woven into the polit 
ical and economic context of the period, 
and into this pattern are woven the im 
plications and insights of philosophy 
The student is thus led into a toral cul 
ture period. He sees forces at work, he 
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senses points of stress and strain; he be- 
comes aware of the impact of ideas upon 
actions and actions upon ideas. He is 
taught to see problems in their total 
matrix. He learns the value of analysis 
and synthesis. He literally may enter into 
the world of discourse and decision and 
come to see it in the perspective of be- 
coming. Reconstruction demands that 
one cast about in the most complete 
fashion for data that will assist in focus- 
ing a present problem, It is suggested 
here that the above unified approach 
could be a fruitful device for bringing 
meaning and intelligence to this particu- 
lar educational problem of the student. 
But the way of intelligence or logic 
enrich 
Some of 


areas of enrichment are indicated. 


could do so many things to 


teacher-education curricula 
these 
Let us explore them. 

The way of logic is the way of excel 
accuracy. Fine 


lence, of precision, of 


craftsmanship, artistry, and so forth are 
always the consequents of excellence. 
Mediocrity, or slipshod workmanship, or 
indifferent utilization of resources has no 
place in the way of intelligence, Teacher- 
training institutions, operating on this 
could demand 


and be unwilling to settle for 


way of functional logic, 
excellence 
anything less. Four years or more of 
such a regimen would translate itself into 
the teaching methods of future teachers. 

Logic could make a further significant 
education by 


contribution to teacher 


critically sensitizing the student in his 


evaluative judgments. Teacher-training 


institutions in general are gravely remiss 
here. For some strange reason, no syste- 
matic effort is made to develop critical 
until one reaches the 


acuity graduate 


level—which most teachers never reach. 
Careless use of language where informa- 
tive precision is demanded, unqualified 


generalizations when the nature of the 
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case demands cautious qualification; naive 
acceptance of every changing wind of 
propaganda, impetuous decisions with no 
apparent thought for the w hip-back 
consequences—such are the all too com- 
mon attributes of public school teachers 

Logic, properly instituted and imple- 
mented in the teacher-education cur- 
ricula, could go far to help the prospec- 
tive teacher safeguard herself and hence 
her pupils from being stampeded by 
soap-box orators and from being de- 
ceived by dithyrambic oratory! 


CONCLUSIONS 


This discussion has been concerned 
primarily with general theory and with 
synoptic overviews regarding the role of 
logic in teacher education. There are a 
few loose ends which need tying at this 
point. 

In the first place, logic could supply 
teacher-education programs with a sys- 
tematic, highly organized and functional 
methodology to replace the rather im- 
pressionistic and non-definitive method 
now operating. The consequents of such 
a methodology 
excellence. 


would be precision and 


In the second place, log , 


generalized 
across the teacher-education curricula, 
could perform a great service by devel- 
oping in the student a machinery of 
critical scrutiny and analysis. Such criti- 
cal machinery would give the prospec- 
tive teacher insights which could result 
in enriched reconstructions in her own 
life and in the lives of her future pupils. 
In the third place, teacher-training in- 
stitutions themselves would be subjected 
to the logic of an end—means relation- 
ship. Their problem is to turn out com- 
petent teachers, It would be refreshing 
to see more such institutions attack the 
problem in the light of critical, selective 


intelligence rather than in the light of 
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tradition, accreditation agencies, or ac- 


ceptance of the most commonly found 
practic es. 

And finally, many professional educa- 
tors will agree that extensive research 1s 
needed in teacher-education curricula. 
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Perhaps, as was said earlier, teacher edu 
cation needs to be integrated into the 
method of intelligence rather than con- 
versely. If this study could serve to focus 
attention on this central problem for re- 
search, its preparation would be justified. 
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ao the many problems confront- 
ing educators today is the very 
serious and prevalent one of how to in- 
crease the holding power of our second- 
ary schools. An extremely high propor- 
tion of youth leave school as soon as 
they pass the age of compulsory attend- 
ance. American belief in the efficacy of 
education, reinforced by the limited em 
ployment opportunities offered to im- 
mature workers in our highly industrial- 
ized society, should encourage young 
people to continue school. How ever, 
only 80 per cent of our youth enter high 
school, and in the average public school 
system about 45 to 55 per cent of the 
students who enter high school drop out 
before graduation. 

The concern of educators with this 
problem has expressed itself, in part, in 

* This paper is based on data being prepared 
for a i on the demographic char 
acteristics of children and youth in the United 
Seates. The latrer study is part of the Census 
monograph program being sponsored jointly 
by the Social Science Research Council and 
the United States Bureau of the Census 

t Mr. Ypsilantis is a former member of the 
Bureau of Social Research, Columbia Univer 
sity 

Dr. Bernert is the author of The Nation's 
Children and Youth, a monograph to be pub 
lished soon by John Wiley and Sons, Inc 


numerous studies aimed at determining 
both the reasons for early dropouts from 
school and measures the schools might 
take to increase their holding power. 
Many 


of the investigations have con- 
cluded that 


early withdrawal from 
school is dependent upon a complex of 
factors and that no one factor can be 
singled out as the sole cause. In some 
cases the investigator has either directly 
or indirectly observed that the factors 
affecting the decision to leave school 
early are closely related to retardation in 
school. F xplicit throughout many of 
these reports is the awareness that youth 
who are retarded in their age- grade 
progress (“ov erageness” is a term some- 
times used) are most likely to withdraw 
from school early. 


Though school enrollment rates and 


the number of years spent in school have 
increased steadily during the past half 
century, 
ance of the nation’s pupils suggest that 


variations in school perform- 


there are many W ho, for a complex of 
reasons, have not kept pace with ex- 
pected standards.’ The poor perform- 

1 This is evident despite the recent innova 
rion of “social — the actual extent of 
which is not known 
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ance of 
about curriculum and the age-grade ex- 


large groups raises questions 


pectations of pupils. 

In addition to the standards and facili- 
ties of the schools, many factors operat- 
ing outside—especially in the home and 
affect the relative progres- 
sion of pupils. Membership in broken 
leading to 
part-time or full-time employment of 
youth; illness and family disinterested- 
ness, resulting in inadequate attendance 


community- 


homes; economic pressures, 


at school, changes of residence and of 
school, leading to both loss of time in 
school and problems of readjustment— 
all these affect a child’s school perform- 
ance. 

The measures of school progression 
discussed here reflect these as well as 
other factors and do not single out any 
one or any group of them. The derived 
measures of age-grade school progression 
(expected, retarded, and accelerated ) 
used here represent only a categorization 
of statistical information on school en- 
rollment by age and grade. 

Children in the United States enter 
the school system at a given age level 
and from then on are expected to pro- 
ceed from grade to grade at regular in- 
tervals. Generally a pupil spends only 
one year in each grade. 

After allowing for variations in age of 
school entrance and examining 1950 
Census data on enrolled grade by single 
years of age, this expected age- grade pat- 
tern for the United States as a whole was 
defined empirically.? The resultant ex- 
pected grades covered a two-year span 


and encompassed the mean, modal, and. 


*For more detailed and specific data on se 
lection of age —_ standards of performance 
see Eleanor Sernert and James N. Ypsilantis 
“A Measure e Relative Progressions of the 
School Population of the United States April 
1950," Journal of Educational Research Vol. 
49, No. 4, December 1955. 
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median grade of attainment for a given 
age group; expected grades included the 
majority of pupils at each age level. De- 
viations below the expected grades were 
classified as retarded and those above the 
expected grades were classified as accel 
erated. Since the basic data used for the 
definition of these categories were based 
on spring enrollment (April) rather than 
fall enrollment, and since mid-term pro- 
motion is not universal, the retarded cat- 
egory was subdivided into “retarded one 
e” and “retarded more than one 
Into the first of these subdivi- 


grade” 
grade.” 


sions falls an unknown and perhaps small 
number of pupils who entered school at 


age eight or later, and whose birthdays 
occur between autumn and April; had 
they been enumerated in the fall month 
they would not have been classified in a 
retarded age-grade group. Into the latter 
of these subdivisions fall those pupils 
who are unquestionably backw ard in 
their age-grade school progress. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the 
1950 school population of the United 
States among the derived categories of 
school progression. About three-fourths 
of the school population between the 
ages of eight and eighteen were enrolled 
in grades expected of them. In general, 
the younger age groups have the largest 
proportion of children of normal ad 
vancement in school, Among pupils 
eight to thirteen years of age approxi- 
mately 77 per cent were enrolled in their 
expec ted grades, whereas among the pu- 
pils fourteen and fifteen years of age this 
was true of only 66 per cent. Among the 
older youth (sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen years old) about 70 per cent of 
those remaining in school were perform- 
ing at the grade levels expected of them 
The increase in the proportions who 
were normally advanced among the 


older teen-ages as compared with the 
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TABLE 1° 
SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO RIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN EXPECTED, RETARDED, AND ACCELERATED 
GRADE LEVELS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: ArRrit 1950 


Age (in years) 
Grade Level 


14-15 


NuMBERt 

Expected 15,798 10,392 2,637 
Retarded 4,072 2,122 1,018 
One grade 2,449 1,439 539 
More than one grade 1,623 683 480 
Accelerated 993 563 232 
Grade not reported 471 307 84 


Porat 21,334 13,384 


Expected 74.1 69.4 70.4 
Retarded 19.1 5 23.4 23.4 
One grade 11.5 11.5 13.0 
More than one grade 7.6 11.9 10.5 


Accelerated 4.7 48 5.6 
Grade not reported 2.2 2.4 0.6 


Porat 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* The tables presented in this discussion were compiled from materials of the United States Bureau of the Cen 
sus you 


' Numbers in thousands; ¢¢., the figure 683 in column 2 means 683,000 


fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds is due in pupils were two or more grades behind 
large part to the early dropouts from their age mates who were maintaining 
school, the bulk of whom are from the the expected standards of school per- 
ranks of the retarded. formance. An inspection of the age, sex, 
About a million school children, or 5 color, and residential differences in rates 
per cent of the school youth eight to of retardation reveals variable patterns 
eighteen years old, were enrolled in of growth and development and suggests 
grades higher than those expected for areas of relative seriousness of retarda- 
their age group. Acceleration among all tion. 
of the age groups remains near a relative Retardation appears to be a cumu- 


constant of 4 to 6 per cent. lative process, starting at a relativ ely low 


rate (about 5 per cent) among the eight- 
year-old pupils, increasing steadily with 
each increase in age, and reaching a peak 

About 4 million school children—or of over 25 per cent for fifteen-year-olds. 
approximately 20 per cent of enrolled After age fifteen there occurs a slight 
youth eight to eighteen years old—were drop in the percentage of pupils in re- 
retarded in their age-grade school prog- tarded grades (24 per cent and 22 per 
ress in April 1950. More than 1.6 million cent for the sixteen- and seventeen-year- 


VARIATIONS IN 
RETARDATION 
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olds, respectively). At age eighteen a 
slight increase in retardation is apparent 

23 per cent). 

It is evident from these age variations 
that retarded pupils remain in school 
during the ages of compulsory attend- 
ance, recruiting additional members into 
their ranks as the years and the majority 
of their age mates advance. It has been 
observed by educators that boredom and 
indifference generally characterize these 
grade repeaters and that many are just 
marking time in anticipation of the legal 
leaving age. This point is usually re: ached 
at about age sixteen, at which juncture a 
decline in retardation is observed for 
those who are only one grade retarded 
However, sixteen-year-olds who are two 
or more grades retarded have not yet 
completed their elementary s« hooling 


Only eleven states allow them to leave 


school if they are not employ ed and an 


additional twelve states do not require 
school attendance if they are employed.‘ 

The increase in the rate of retardation 
at age eighteen may be explained in part 
by the large proportion (55 per cent) of 
youth who are only one grade retarded 


(juniors in high school), and who re 


main in school in apne of gr idu 


ation, just one year away.’ On the other 


hand, eighteen-vyear-olds who are two or 


more grades behind in their age-grade 


progress (sophomores in high school or 


inder) are more prone to leave school 


In 44 states, pupils at age sixteen who ar 
only one grade retarded (have completed ele 
mentary school) may leave school; in the 
other four states (California, New York, Ohio 
Pennsylvania) they may leave school if they 
have jobs 

*Alabama, California, Connecticur, [linois, 
lowa, Kenrucky, Massachusetts, New Mexico 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon 
sin 

See Fleanor H. Bernert, The Nation's Chil 
jren and Youth, ¢ hapter Vill (New York 
John Wiley and Sons Inc. In press) 
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since the road to graduation is long and 
perhaps lonely, for the majority of their 
age mates have already been graduated. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


Backwardness in age-grade school 
progress occurs to a consider: bly greater 
extent among males than among females. 
While the sex 
eight to fifteen years old remains fairly 


ratio of school children 


constant at 103 males per 1oo females, 
the sex ratios of retarded school children 
of the same ages amount to 147 to 100 
for the eight- to thirteen-year olds and 
1s2 to 100 for pupils fourteen and fif 
teen years of age. A sex ratio of almost 
unity (101 to 100) among sixteen and 
seventeen-year-old pupils contrasts with 
one of 151 to 100 for those pupils who 
ire retarded, While there are about 112 
boys for every too girls eighteen years 
old who are enrolled in school, there are 
over 150 retarded boys of this age for 
every 100 girls 

The predominantly male character of 
retardation increases as the degree of 
retardation increases. At each age level 
except eighteen the sex ratio among pu 
pils who are two or more grades re 
tarded is markedly higher than the cor 
responding ratio at the lesser degree of 
retardation. That the sex ratio of the 
definitely retarded is the same or even 
slightly lower than that of the one grade 
retarded at age eighteen may be ex 
plained, in part, by the fact that males of 
in high 


this age who are only juniors 


school—or less—are more likely to drop 
out of school than are females of the 
same advancement. Slow learners among 
females appear more prone to stay in 
school biding time until marriage 
Labor force opportunities for them are 
probably less favorable, for it is the bet 
ter educated girls of this ave who are be 


ing absorbed into economic activity 
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The predominantly masculine charac 
ter of retardation is also observed for 
both color groups, the three residence 
groups, 


the nation. 


and the four major regions of 


RURAL 


Rates of 
school progress, derived on the basis of 
the total United States standards, indi 
cate that retardation occurs to a consid 


URBAN DIFFERENCES 


retardation in age-grade 


erably greater extent among pupils liv 


Ing 


cities. 


rural areas than among those in 
Table 2, 
retardation (both slight and definite) are 
highest in rural farm areas and lowest in 
urban areas. Over 28 per cent of the 


As is shown in rates of 


rural farm school youths eight to eight 
een years old were in ret: uded age-grade 
positions in April 1950; and about 
cent of the rural nonfarm 


23 per 
school chil- 
dren were enrolled in grades manifesting 
retarded levels of school performance. 
In contrast, only 14 per cent of the ur- 
ban children were 
their age-grade progress. 


school retarded in 
Though these differentials may suggest 


that the United States standard of age 


TABLE 


HTEEN YEARS OF AGH IN BF 


YIAG SE W SCHOOL POPULATION BIGHT TO HIG 


AGH, SEX, AND RESIDENCE, P« 


Both sexes 


Kesidence and Degree of Age (in years 
Retardation 


13 14-158 16-17 


Total retarded 2 11.1 
One grade s 


More thar 


19619.0 
211.610.5 
ne grade 9 8.0 &.7 
” Rat 
Total retarded 0 30.5 27.1 2 
015.8 13.0 
14.7 14.1 


One grade 
More tha ne grade ‘ +1 
RURAL FARM 

Total retarded 
One grade 


More than 
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vrade used here be 


a c may 


chiefly urban (<s » school 
and 
applic able to the school 
experience of rural youth, It is Important 


to note in this connection that at the high 


§ per cent of the 
children of these ages 
perhaps not 


are urban) 


school ages fourteen to seventeen rates of 
definite retardation (two or more grades) 
are roughly equal to or actually exceed 
rates of slight retardation (one grade) 
among rural pupils (Table 2) 
tion, at each of the 


In addi- 
of 


age levels rates 


definite retardation among rural pupils 


are greater than the corresponding rates 
of slight retardation for urban children. 
(An exception among rural farm pupils 
eight to thirteen years old is noted.) 
[hese considerations strongly suggest that 
the explanation for the relatively high ex- 
tent of retardation among rural pupils 
cannot be found in the application of the 
United States standards as defined here, 
though there may be some important ru- 
ral-urban differences in age of school en- 
trance, grade structure, and so forth.® 


* The age-grade structure of rural farm pu- 
pils by single years of age 


examined 
considerable detail 


whether 


was in 


to determine or 


TARDED GRADES 


1950 


BY DEGREES F RETARDATION 


ITED STATES: APRIL 
Males 


in years 


Females 


Age 


15 14-15 16-17 13 14-15 16-17 
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Age variations in retardation among 
the three residential areas shed some light 
on the rural-urban differentials in indi 
cating that retarded rural pupils are 
more prone to leave school at those ages 
when compulsory attendance ceases than 
are their equally retarded urban cousins 
of the same ages. However, if they are 
eighteen years old and are only one year 
away from graduation (retarded one 
grade) rural youth are more apt to re 
main in school than are the correspond 
ing urban youth. At age eighteen and 
more than one grade retarded, however, 
urban and rural nonfarm youth tend to 
drop out of school, whereas rural farm 
youth persist in their s« hool enrollment 
despite their overageness and the long 
trek to graduation (Table 2). 

These observations imply that at the 
\ ounger teen ages, when compulsory at 
tendance ceases, pressure upon retarded 
pupils to remain in school is more effec 
tive in urban areas, and/or employment 
opportunities for retarded urban youths 
are less favorable than for their country 
age mates who are equally retarded in 
age-grade school progress, The data also 
suggest that though eighteen years old 
and retarded by two or more grade 


(sophomore in high school or under), 


rural farm youth may be more persistent 
in remaining in s¢ hool than are the defi 
nitely retarded cighteen-year-olds in ur 


ban and rural nonfarm areas Perhaps op 
portunities for « ombined employ ment and 
enrollment are more favorable in farm 


areas, particularly for slow learners 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


Regional variations in rates of retarda 
tion scem to divide the nation into the 


not the differences between it and the rotal 
United States standard were sufficiently great 
to warrant the derivation of a separate rural 
farm standard. The conclusion was in the neg 
ative. See Bernert, op. cit. Appendix VII 
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South and the non-South. In the southern 
section are 35 per cent of the nation’s 
school children and over 55 per cent of 
those who are retarded in their age-grade 
school progress. In the South also live 
65 per cent of the nation’s youth who 
are retarded more than one grade—the 
definitely retarded. The remaining three 
major regions of the country account for 
65 per cent of its school children, 45 per 
cent of total retardation in the nation’: 
schools and only 35 per cent of its defi 
nitely retarded youth. (See Table 6.) 
Over 
dren in the South eight to eighteen vears 


;0 per cent of the school chil 


old are in grades below those expec ted of 
them on the basis of the United States 
standards of age grade progress. About 
half of these retarded pupils are two or 
more grades below their expected ad 
vancement (Table 3). In each of the 


rABLE 3 
PER CENT OF SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN RETARDED GRADES, 
BY DEGREE OF RETARDATION, SEX, AND REGION 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL 1950 


Youth 8 to 18 years of age 
Region and Degre« 
of Retardation Both 
Sexe Males Females 
NORTHEAST 
Total retarded 
One grade 
More than 1 grade 


NORTH CENTRAI 
lotal retarded 

(one grade 

More than } grade 


SOUTH 
lotal retarded 
One grade 
More than 1 grade 


WEST 
fotal retarded 
One wracde 


More than 1 grace 
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three non-South regions (Northeast, 
North Central and West) about 12 or 13 
per cent of the school children are re- 
tarded in their age-grade school progress 
and only about 4 per cent are found two 
or more grades below those of the ma 
jority of their age mates. 


COLOR DIFFERENTIALS 


In examining the color differentials in 
rates and degrees of retardation it is 
immediately evident that backwardness 
in age-grade school progress is star 
tlingly high among nonwhite pupils. 
Over 4o per cent of the nonwhite school 
children eight to eighteen years old were 
enrolled in grades below those expected 
of them on the basis of the United States 
standards of age-grade progress. More 
than half of these retarded pupils were 
two or more grades behind their age 
mates (Table 4). This contrasts with 
only 1§ per cent of the white pupils in 
retarded grades, about a third of whom 
were more than one grade below what 
was expected of them 

These color differentials are so great 
that the age grade school experience of 
nonwhite pupils, by single years of age, 
was examined in order to determine 
whether standards of progress derived 
children of the 
United States were also applicable to the 


for the total school 


nonwhite group. On the basis of this ex 
amination it was concluded that the non- 
white age-grade school experiences were 
sufficiently different from those of the 
total United States to warrant the deri 
vation of a separate standard of measure 
ment of performance. 

The age pattern of grade enrollment 
among nonwhite school children was 
found to be somewhat similar to the age- 
grade enrollment pattern of all school 
children in the United States, with one 
important exception: expected grade lev- 


els for each single year of age were 
found to comprise a three-grade span 
rather than a two-grade span. In effect 
the redefinition of expected grades for 
nonwhite pupils constituted the two 
grades originally derived for all pupils 
plus the adjacent lower grade 


rABLE 4 


PER CENT OF SCHOO POPULATION, EIGHT to 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE, IN RETARDED GRADES, 
BY DEGREE OF RETARDATION, SEX, AND COLOR, 
ON UNITED STATES STANDARD OF PERFORMANCE, 
AND FOR NONWHITES ON NONWHITE STANDARD 
OF PERFORMANCE, FOR THE UNITED STATES 


APRIL 1950 


Youth 8 to 18 year 
Standard, Color 
and Degree of toth 


Retardation Sexes emales 


UnNiItep STATES STANDARD 
lotal retarded 19.1 


One grade 11.5 
More than 1 grade 7.6 


WHITE 
fotal retarded 
One grade 
More than 1 grade 


NON WHITE 
lotal retarded 
One grade 
More than 1 grade 


NONWHITE STANDARD 
NONWHITE 
Total retarded 
One grade 
More than 1 grade 


Thus it is apparent that nonwhite pu- 
pils as a group are so commonly one 


grade behind what may be generally 


expected of school children that their 


pattern of age-grade enrollment may be 
said to be different. 

For seven- and eight-year-old pupils 
the expected levels of performance are 
the same as those for the total United 
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States school population. Among pupils 
nine to seventeen years of age the ex- 
pected grade levels encompass the three- 
grade span referred to above. For eight- 
een-year-old nonwhite youth the ex- 
pected levels of school achievement leni- 
ently encompass a four-grade span (two 
grades originally derived plus two adja- 
cent lower gr rades). 

As is clearly demonstrated in Table 4, 
nonwhite school children are consider 
ably more retarded in their school prog- 
ress than are white school children, even 
after making some allowances for possi- 
ble differences in the age-grade sc hool 
experiences of the two groups. On the 
basis of the separate nonwhite standards 
of age-grade school performance, about 
one-fourth of the nonwhite school chil- 
dren are in grades indicating retarded 


performance levels, and more than to 


per cent are two or more grades behind 
their nonwhite age mates. 

Almost three-fourths of the nonwhite 
school children of the nation live in the 
South where, in 1950, they were attend- 
ing segregated schools. If we assume that 
the age-grade standards in these segre- 


~ 
e 


gated schools were not different from 
those of other schools in the nation, then 
we find that so per cent of the southern 
nonwhite pupils were retarded in their 
school progress, and over 25 per cent 
were definitely retarded (Table <}. This 
contrasts with 25 per cent of southern 
white pupils in retarded grades and only 
10 per cent of two or more grades behind 
those expected of them. 

Available data indicate that there are 
some important differences between the 
white and nonwhite school systems of 
the South 
the differential retardation rates. Stratis 


which may find reflection in 


tics on white and Negro schools in the 
South (1949-50) show that class size in 
Negro schools is larger than in white 
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schools; that teachers in Negro schools 
are generally paid less than those in white 
schools; that expenditures per pupil in 
Negro schools are generally lower than 
those in white schools. 


rABLE § 
SUMMARY OF AGE-GRADE SCHOOL PERPORMANC! 
OF SOUTHERN PUPILS, 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE, BY 
COLOR, ON UNITED STATES STANDARD OF PER 
FORMANCE AND FOR NONWHITE PUPILS ON NON 
WHITE STANDARD OF PERFORMANCE: APRIL 1950 


Color, Standard and 


Performance Pupils 8 


Percentage of 

18 Year 
of Age 
U.S. STANDARD-—Wuit! 
I x pec ted grades 
Retarded grades 

One grade 

More than 1 grade 
Accelerated grades 


Grade not re porte d 


U.S, STANDARD NONWHITE 
Ex pec ted gr ides 
Retarded grades 

One grade 

More than 1 grade 
\ccelerated grades 
Grade not reported 

NONWHITE STANDARD 

NoONWHITI 

Expec ted grade BS) 
Retarded grades 

(ne gr ide 

More than 1 grade 
Accelerated grades 


Grade not reported 


Assuming that the standards of age 
grade progress in nonwhite schools are 
commonly lower—by about one grade 
then we find that the school performance 
of nonwhite southern pupils compares 
more favorably with that of white pu 
pils. Applying the 
age grade 


. 


separate, nonwhite 
standards to southern non 
white children enrolled in school, their 


retardation is reduced to 29 per cent, 
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TABLE 6 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE BY DEGREE OF 


RETARDATION, COLOR, RESIDENCE AND REGION POR THE UNITED STATES 


Age, Color 


Kesidence 


lotal Enrolled 


‘ devi . . 
ind Region Number* Per Cent 
Uniren STATES 
White 


Nonwhite 


21,334 100 072 
18,779 57 99S 
2,555 12 078 


Urban 
Rural Nonfarm 


Rural Farm 


12,050 55 713 
4,826 22 ogi 
4,455 ans 265 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 

West 


4,992 23 657 
6,202 25 772 
7,430 36 ,291 
2,660 12 35! 


*In thousands; figures rounded separately 


with less than 15 per cent definitely re- 
tarded (Table ¢). 

It would seem, therefore, that there are 
motivational, economic and other fac- 
tors, in addition to the characteristics of 
the schools themselves, contributing to 
the comparatively high rates of retarda 


tion which exist among nonwhite south 


ern pupils. 

Retardation in age-grade school prog- 
ress is quite extensive in the United 
States. About 4 million, or about one 
fifth of the children 
eight to eighteen years old, were retarded 


nation’s school 
in their age-grade progress in April 1950. 
Over 1.6 million of these pupils were two 
or more grades behind the grades ex- 
pected of them. Retardation, both slight 
and definite, was disproportionately high 
among nonwhite, rural farm, and south 
ern pupils (Table 6). Nonwhite school 
youth comprised only 12 per cent of the 
total enrollment of persons eight to eight- 
een years old, but accounted for over 20 
per cent of those who were one grade 
retarded and 3¢ per cent of those who 
more than one 


were grade retarded 


Total Retarded 


Number Per Cent 


APRIL 1950 


Retarded More 
Than One Grade 


Re tarded 
One Grade 


Number Per Ce Number Per Ce 


100 2,449 100 623 100 
73 9 79 055 65 
26 510 20 568 35 
42 116 597 
26 657 433 
3! 675 593 
16 433 225 
§40 232 
231 ool 
246 105 


School children in rural farm areas con- 
stitute only 20 per cent of the nation’s 
total enrollment, but account for 28 per 
cent of the slightly retarded and 36 per 
cent of the definitely retarded. In the 
South reside one-third of the nation’s 
school youth; in the South also reside 
over half of the slightly retarded pupils 
and almost two-thirds of the definitely 
retarded pupils of the country; in the 
South also occur the nation’s highest de- 
mographic dependency ratios, lowest fi 
nancial supporting capacity, lowest edu- 
cational expenditures per pupil, and a 
long-established system of segregated 
schooling, the South is educating one 
third of the nation’s school children. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The efficacy of 
many aspects of life. Upon the schools is 


our schools affects 
loaded a multitude of responsibilities for 
the care and dev clopment physical, 


mental, and moral—of children. It is 
recognized here that the success of our 
educational systems is not entirely de 


pendent upon the atnrude and perform 
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ance of professional teachers and other 
personnel and facilities; to a considerable 
extent it is dependent upon the attitude 
of the pupils and their parents toward 
education, and upon the cultural level of 
the community in which the school per- 
forms its functions. 

Nonetheless, the public school system, 


as an important agency which deals with 
most of the children of the country, 
bears an especially heavy responsibility 


for recognizing early the behavior diffi 


culties and other symptoms of maladjust 
ment on the part of its pupils. Surely, 
retardation in school progress is one of 
the more obvious of these symptoms 
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I’ recent years college teachers of be 
ginning science courses (social, phys 
ical, and biological) have recognized 
two different groups of students. First, 
there are the students who plan a career 
in some area of science and will there 
fore return for a sequence of advanced 
courses. These individuals need to acquire 
a rather detailed mastery of subject mat 
ter as well as an understanding of prin 
ciples and how they function. In addi 
tion they 
skills. 


Second, there are the 


need to develop technical 


students who 
plan to enter fields other than science 

business or law, for example These stu 
dents have less need for detailed mastery 
of subject matter and the development 
Rather, 


they need to understand scientific method 


of a high degree of skill per se 


As director of a travel tour in toss, Profes 
sor Thompson visited nursing schools and hos 
pitals in England, the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France 

The fourth edition of her book Introduction 
to Microorganisms (\W. B. Saunders) is in 
preparation 

Professor Leavell has done extensive research 
and writing in the field of Nursing Education 
With Professor Thompson she is coauthor of 
two articles which appeared in the January and 
February tocr weues of Nursing Outlook 


and to gain insights that will help them 
to understand themselves and the world 
about them. As citizens they will be 
called upon to make decisions regarding 
the care of their families and various 
problems of daily living. They need suf 
ficient knowledge of science princ iples to 
enable them to protect the health of each 
member of the family and to maintain a 
safe environment in which to live. Citi 
zens also need to have intelligent opin 
ions about such varied matters as fluori 
dation of water, pure food laws, atomic 
“fall-out,” social security legislation, and 
tariffs. Certainly the sciences—biologi 
cal, physical, and social—have an im 
portant contribution to make to the 
preparation of the citizen as well as to 
the professional scientist 

There is still a third group of students 
with needs that are somewhat different 
from those of the prospective scientist or 
of the average citizen. These are the stu 
dents who plan to enter professions that 
require the use of scientific concepts in 
their daily work. Students preparing to 
enter the profession of nursing exemplify 
this group. They need a good foundation 
in selected areas of the sciences to pro 


vide tools with which to work and to 
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formulate principles upon which action 
should be based. 
derstanding of 
how to use 
said, 


They also need an un- 
scientific method and 
Donald K. David aptly 


The very practitioner is an artist. Whenever 
a member of any profession practices his 
profession, he is an artist. He must be pre- 
pared to call upon the scientific knowledge 
which is applicable in the situation he faces. 
But deciding what particular 
knowledge is applicable is an art.’ 


scientific 


Many principles underlying the prac- 
tice of nursing are derived from physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and microbiol- 
ogy. Others come from the social sci- 
ences—sociology, psychology, and an- 
Nurses do not need all the 
detailed knowledge and technical skill 
of the professional scientist. They do, 
however, need thinking skills and basic 
concepts derived from many sciences. 
Che development of suitable course con- 
tent is facilitated where there is a good 
working relationship between the facul- 


thropology. 


ties of the several sciences and nursing. 
Nursing instructors can help science 
teachers by explaining what nurses do, 
and what responsibilities they carry that 
depend upon an unde rstanding of sci- 
ence. Insights gained in this way will en- 
able the science teacher to select appro- 
priate learning experiences and to decide 
where emphasis should be placed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
SCIENCE COURSES 


Beginning science courses have many 
important contributions to make to the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the 
future nurse. Facts, basic concepts, and 


generalizations are an essential part of 


1A Report of the Inter-Professional Confer- 
ence on Education for Professional Responsibil- 
ity: Education for Professional Responsibility 
(Pittsburgh, Carnegie Press, 1948), p. 13 
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student learning. Yet 
alone is not enough. 


subject matter 
The professional 
student needs to learn to use facts and 
concepts derived from the sciences. He 
can neither learn nor remember all the 
science he needs from beginning courses. 
Even if he could learn all that was pre- 
sented, his information would be out of 
date in a short time. It is essential, there- 
fore, for the student to expect to con- 
tinue his own learning and to understand 
that the development of skills that enable 
him to do so is a vital part of his educa- 
tion. In addition to these abilities he will 
need to recognize reliable sources of in- 
formation and to develop skills in using 
them. Since facts are easily forgotten, 
skill in finding and using information 
will enable the student not only to re- 
gain forgotten facts and reformulate 
principles but also to revise his ideas as 
new information becomes available. 

Attitudes too are acquired as a result 
of the first contact with a particular sci 
ence. This first experience may leave the 
student feeling interested and eager to 
know more, or bored and glad it is fin 
ished. A well developed science course 
can free the imagination, However, this 
does not happen automatically. Many 
nurses report that they found science 
courses a burden of memorization and 
giving back to the teacher little-under- 
stood facts. A science course that fosters 

distaste for science does a great dis 
service to the student. It closes the door 
to further learning in a person whose vo- 
cational tasks require that he be willing 
and able to learn constantly. 

Nurses, like other members of the 
health professions, work with human 
beings in times of crisis. They must ex 
pect to deal helpfully with men and 
women, old and young, strong and weak, 
native Americans and newcomers from 


many lands. The social sciences can pro 
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vide beginning insights into the role of 
culture in determining the attitudes and 
behavior of others—patients and their 
families as well as associates. The social 
sciences likewise contribute to the under- 
standing of self and of others. Sciences 
also provide insights into the nature of 
society and help individuals to under- 
stand and accept responsibilities as a 
citizen. 

Physics, chemistry, and physiology 
explain much about the forces at work 
in the world and give a basis for under- 
standing life processes. The biological 
sciences—especially physiology, chemis- 
try, and microbiology—can introduce 
the student to the needs of a human 
being in health and disease, Microbiology 
holds the ke y to understanding the be- 
havior of microorganisms and thus pro- 
vides a rational basis for controlling those 
that are harmful. 

The full potential of science courses 
can be reached only when they are defi- 


nitely planned in relation to specific ob- 
jectives based on student needs. The 


following over-all objectives for science 
courses are suggested to meet the needs 
of students of nursing. In general, the 
aims of science courses should be: (1) to 
help students to acquire beginning un- 
derstanding of facts, principles, and con- 
cepts and some insight into their meaning 
in the present and future experience of 
the student; (2) to help acquaint the stu- 
dent with suitable sources of informa- 
tion; (3) to encourage the student to de- 
velop a liking for and an interest in the 
subject. 


ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES 


Io achieve these objectives a variety 
of methods is needed. Many times it will 
be necessary for the teacher to depart 
from the methods by which he himself 


was taught. This may be difficult be- 


cause radical departure from traditional 
ways of « doing things may arouse in the 
teacher feelings of inadequacy, anxieties, 
and fear of letting down standards. 
Thoughtful consideration of the objec- 
tives will reveal that the time-honored 
lecture method alone will not suffice, 
since it will contribute little to student 
skills. The lecture-discussion method 
serves well in explaining difficult or new 
material, provided there is a generous 
use of lantern slides of various kinds 
and other illustrative materials. In using 
this method an outline on the board gives 
perspective and aids materially in help- 
ing beginning students to follow the 
“thread” of discussion. Suitable labora- 
tory experiences are an essential part of 
learning. They serve to stimulate think- 
ing and provide understandings avail- 
able in no other way. Reflective thinking 
and discussion in addition to doing are 
necessary. Combined with reading, fis- 
tening, and observing, laboratory experi- 
ences should challenge and encourage the 
student to investigate the implications 
of science principles in everyday experi- 
ences and in relation to certain aspects 
of nursing and public health. For this 
reason it is desirable to have books in 
the laboratory for ready reference. 
Some opportunity to formulate hy- 
potheses and to struggle with developing 
means of testing them would stimulate 
more thinking on the part of the student 
than would some traditional laboratory 
exercises. While this type of learning ex- 
perience may be more difficult for the 
teacher to manage, it can be more re- 
warding for both teacher and student. 
Laboratory experiences should encour- 
age the student to inv estigate the impli- 
cations of science principles for daily 
activities and for nursing care. Field trips 
too add reality to students’ experience. 
lo serve well they must be selected and 
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planned with care. The observations 
made and their significance should be 
discussed later. 

Attitudes are rather subtle in that they 
accompany more tangible learnings and 
are “caught” rather than “taught.” Never- 
the teacher does influence stu- 
dent attitudes, One of the teacher's great- 
est assets is his own enthusiasm and his 
ability to relate his subject to the lives 
and interests of the students. At times 
success stories of the past and present 
strike the chord that is needed for awak- 
ening dormant student interests. 

An acquaintance with books and pe- 
valuable in that 
information will be 


theless, 


riodicals is especially 
these sources of 
available long after the course is over. 
It is desirable that students learn to use 
appropriately (1) textbooks, (2) stand- 
ard reference books, (3) periodicals, and 
(4) popular essays and biographies. One 
may assume that all students have had 
considerable experience with textbooks. 
As a result many have learned to depend 
on textbooks and the teacher as their 
sources of information. All teachers, es- 
pecially college science teachers have re- 
sponsibility for helping students to out- 
grow their 
textbook. done by giving 
assignments which require the use of 
books. Reference books can 
appear very formidable to an uninitiated 


dependence on a single 


This can be 
reference 


student, who may read without purpose 
and thereby find himself hopelessly lost 
and frustrated. Ine xperienced students 
need guidance in the use of references. If 
they learn to formulate the questions for 
which they wish answers they will have 
reference 
books and periodicals. It will be recog- 


a happier experience with 
nized that some periodicals are too diffi- 
cult for beginning students, yet every 
teacher knows some that could be read 
with pleasure and profit by his students. 
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The Scientific American, for example, 
carries articles that are both authentic 
and readable. Encouraging appropriate 
reading in periodicals will start the stu- 
dent on a valuable habit of continuing 
his own learning. 

Well-written popular books can stimu 
late interest in and enthusiasm for sci- 
ence. Peter Freuchen’s Vagrant Viking 
or Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture 
can awaken the student to differences in 
culture. Lyle Saunders’ Cultural Differ- 
ences and Medical Care and Margaret 
Mead’s Cultural Differences and Techni- 
cal Change will show the student the 
practical significance of these differences. 


Biographies of great scientists, Louis 


Pasteur and Madame Curie, for ex: unple, 


make fascinating reading. Fqually re- 
vealing are books that show the influence 
of science—Hans Zinsser’s Rats, Lice and 
History, Geddes Smith's Plague on Us, 
Berton Roueche’s Eleven Blue Men, Har- 
low Shapley and others, Treasury of 
Science, and Walter B. Cannon’s The 
Way of the Investigator. 
and others like them will stimulate the 
imagination 


I hese b« ” rks 


and make many a student 
want to learn more of the fascinating 
world of science 

Although many suggestions could be 
made regarding method, in the last analy- 
sis each teacher will need to experiment 
to find the methods that are best adapted 
to the subject matter and the particular 
situation, and at the same time serve best 
to achieve the objectives of the course 
The teacher’s evaluation of student prog- 
ress will need to be in terms of attitudes, 
to the extent to which they can be ascer- 
tained, and skills acquired (thinking and 
investigative) as well as facts learned 

Helping the student to begin to take 
responsibility for his own learning is 
one of the most important contributions 


any college teacher can make. This 
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means providing experiences in which 


the student asks his own questions and 
sets out to get answers to them. A term 
paper can serve this purpose if the stu- 
dent has considerable freedom in select- 
ing and designing his presentation. With 
relatively inexperienced students it is 
often desirable and even necessary for 


the teacher to see the tentative outline 
and bibliography. This provides oppor- 
tunity for guidance regarding sources of 
information and the scope of the project 
itself, If the bibliography is inadequate 
or inappropriate, suggestions can be made 
for a better choice of references, thus 
introducing the student to books and pe- 
riodicals that are more suitable. Such 
guidance can be given in individual con- 
ferences or in small group meetings. Sug- 
gestions made in the planning stage will 
help the student to use his time more ef- 
fectively and will usually assure a better 
product. The writing of a term paper on 
a subject of his own choosing enables 
the student to use his own power and 
ingenuity and gives him a sense of 
achievement. In this respect projects or 
term papers planned and executed with 
appropriate teacher guidance foster ma- 
turity in the student. For this reason 
they may be of more value to the stu- 
dent than the traditional final examina- 
tion. This type of experience can be 
commended for prospective nurses and 
other professional students whose work 
demands the use of science principles 
because they need skill in formulating 
questions for which the sciences can pro 
vide the answer. 

A question which frequently arises is, 
Since nurses have some special needs, 
do they need special courses or can they 
share beginning science courses with 
other students? They may certainly 
share beginning science courses with 
other students, providing their needs are 


considered in planning objectives, con- 
tent, and method. If assignments are in- 
dividualized and the course aims to teach 
skills as well as facts, it should be to their 
advantage to study with other students. 


SUMMARY 


A teacher of beginning science meets 
three types of students: (1) those who 
plan a career in science; (2) those who 
need science concepts to function as 
intelligent members of society; and (3) 
nurses and others who need science con- 
cepts as a basis for their work in an ap- 
plied science field. The teacher of begin- 
ning science can make an important 
contribution to the education of the pro- 
fessional nurse and other students in this 
third group. First, he can teach facts and 
concepts that provide important insights 
needed in the student’s future work. 
Equally important, the teacher can stim- 
ulate interest in further learning and help 
the student to gain beginning skills 
needed in taking responsibility for his 
own learning. In this way the teacher 
can foster growth and maturity of his 
students, thereby making himself pro- 
gressively less necessary. 
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Constraint and Variety in American Edu- 
cation, by David Riesman. 
Nebraska, University of 
Press, 1956. 160 pp. $2.75. 


Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


One professor’s technique for grading es- 
Say examinations is to put a plus in the 


margin whenever the 


writer has scored a 
significant point. This reviewer occasionally 
marks his own new books in this way and a 
fair score would seem to be an average of 


two pluses for each hundred pages. In re- 
freshing contrast, there were more than 
fifty plus marks in the 160 eminently read- 
able and thrice-read pages of my copy of 
the three essays on the sociology of sec- 
ondary and higher education delivered by 
Professor at the of 
Nebraska Lectures in the Humanities. In 
addition there were a dozen points at which 
marginal question mark or “No!” indicated 
that this reader was stirred to active dis- 
agreement 


Riesman University 


Any new book which can arouse 
“Aha! Erlebnis” in one long- 
steeped in the literature of education is at 
the very least a humdinger! 


so much 


“The Academic Procession,” the first lec- 
ture, describes how the avant-garde univer- 
sities and colleges disconcert their institu- 
tional followers by 
When most Americans colleges, for exam- 


reversing direction. 
ple, were still swaddled in an orthodox re- 


ligious tradition, the leading institutions 
charted a brave course toward the objec 
Now that the 


middle of the procession of colleges is fol- 


tive, scientific, and secular 


lowing at full steam in this direction, the 
leaders turn and rediscover religion, Far 
back of the middle group, the long tail of 
the procession of colleges still remains “re 
ligious” in the old, unemancipated sense. 
Parallel shifts can be found in attitudes to 


ward relativity of values to cultures, toward 


233 
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modern poetry, toward Freud, or tow ord 
criticism of the Way of Life 
One is reminded of Russell Lynes’ obser 
vation that the “high-brow” cherishes any 
distinction will 


American 


which differentiate him 


clearly from the “middle-brow.” 
The “The Intellectual 
Veto Groups,” examines the rise of new 


the 


second lec ture, 


disciplines in competitive academic 


world—-at one period the natural sciences; 
later the “old” social sciences (history, po 
litical the 
“new” social sciences (sociology, anthropol 


ogy, and social psychology ) 


science, economics); currently 
The dialectic 
between scholarly adherence to the tradi 
tions, research methods and systematic con 


cepts of a single discipline” and the more 


functional, life-near, interdisciplinary “in 


tegration” is explored, with a warning 
against domination by either 

The last lecture turns to the secondary 
schools, where teachers and administrators 
are unhappily vulnerable 
pressure groups. Even so, Professor Riesman 
pleads for some measure of counter-« yclical 
or counterwailing emphasis to offset in part 
the prevailing trend of the times. He notes 


the parallel to Keynesian intervention in 


much more to 


the economy. He is concerned to avoid a 


monolithic uniformity in education and to 
increase the variety of schools as well as to 
emphasize the need for different kinds of 
excellence for different individuals. Hence 
Riesman at another 


arguing against whatever he fears may now 


is found one time or 
have become ove rpopular coeduc ation, the 
child,” 
for 


teacher as the children’s “pal,” the 


“whole all-round 


deve lopme nt, 


training betrer human relations, the 


ce ti 
cratic” 


pre meres Sive 


quality of public schools, a dilute 
has 


some schools too easygoing, “social science” 


education” which made 


classes so innocuous as to deserve the pupil 
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epithet “social slops,” a facile rejection of 
John Dewey which has spread so fast that 
it has converted most people before they 
have read any of his works, 

A preface courageously gives Riesman’s 
educational history and bias, facilitates the 
responses of those who prefer ad hominem 
arguments to weighing the real issues. An 
epilogue views optimistically the progress 
already made in American life and edu- 
cation. 

Most points are well taken and at least 
as well put. Some are likely to ask the au- 
thor, because he has generated so many 
seminal insights, to go further and to paint 
a picture of what the schools and colleges 
of today and tomorrow ought to be. Ries- 
man modestly declines, avowing: “I lack the 
innovative wit and committed wisdom a 
program-maker needs.” 

It is difficult to define the central criti- 
cism which underlies the unease of this re- 
viewer, Probably it is just a case of my own 
residual rebellion, | boggled at a sentence in 
the first paragraph of the first lecture which 
explains the lack of creative experimenta- 
tion today by saying “on the whole our 
colleges rise above the evident need for 
drastic reform.” After fruitless 
searches for genuinely progressive schools 
or permissive families, | am disturbed by 


Ries:nan’s acceptance of the prevalent cliché 


several 


that most schools and society itself have to- 
day incorporated the values of the pro- 
gressive education movement and maybe 
even have overdone it. At the moment of 
bankruptcy of British Tory policy in the 


Middle East it is easy to be less complacent 


than Riesman is about the way in which 


Eron’s classical curriculum 


prepared its 
graduates to cope with world affairs. | wish 
the very gifted, well-informed, keen-witted 
author with his pungent vocabulary would 
give us another lecture using as his text a 
sentence from the last paragraph of his last 
lecture: “ ‘Life’ as now lived anywhere is 
not good enough.” 
Goopwtn Warson 


Teachers College, Columbia 


Some Observations on American Educa- 
tion, by Robert M. Hutchins. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 
1956. xill + 112 pp. $2.75. 


This book is based on lectures delivered 
by the author in 1954 before various British 
university audiences, The purpose was to 
inform, and—of course—criticize. The criti- 
cisms, now wholly familiar to American 
readers, here seem to lack their usual bite. 
Perhaps repetition has dulled them; perhaps 
Dr. Hutchins was inhibited by the circum- 
stances under which he spoke. Or perhaps 
the necessity of being descriptive for a good 
part of the time cramped his style. 

One speculates on the effect of lectures 
and book on British listeners and readers. 
There are some factual errors: it is, for ex- 
ample, of course, wrong to describe Ameri- 
can university undergraduate colleges as 
“non-residential.” The point of view ex- 
pressed will quite probably evoke sympa- 
thetic response from many in British uni- 
versity circles, 

But not from all. Dr. Hutchins draws a 
number of his quotations from The Lis- 
tener. What will he think when he finds an 
Oxford teacher of philosophy—Mr. J. P. 
Corbett—declaring in a recent issue 

For the exceptionally mature and scholarly a 
literary education is all very well; but the in- 
tensive study of literature by the immature 
leads all too often to a woolly aestheticism; 
while the intensive study of language on the 
one hand accumulates a mass of erudition, and 
on the other develops in its adepts that — ity 
for purely verbal dialectic for which Oxford 1s 
well known. But we should be teaching youn 
people to think about the world, not to tal 
themselves out of it; to work through concrete 
problems of nature and society, not to drop a 
verbal curtain between those problems and 
themselves. 

Kart W. Bicetow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The American Student and the Non- 
Western World, by Vera Micheles 
Dean. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 28 pp. $1.50. 
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The Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University is to be congratulated 
on the selection of Vera Micheles Dean as 
Inglis Lecturer for 1956. Mrs. Dean is 
widely known and respected as one of the 
most perceptive and balanced writers in the 
field of world affairs. The choice of the 
topic for the Inglis Lecture is equally ap- 
propriate, for it so happens that in this par- 
ticular year of grace the Western World 
finds itself deeply involved in the Middle 
Fast crisis—a crisis far more extensive and 
explosive than the Korean episode. Ar this 
point in history high priority should be 
given to educational programs directed to- 
ward the development of understanding be- 
tween the West and the non-Western ma- 
jority in the world. As Mrs, Dean points 
out in her sober introduction, “the lack of 
such understanding may spell the difference 
between life and death for ourselves and 
our children,” and therefore “this vacuum 
in our education is more than a matter of 
polite regret.” 

The specific focus of this brilliant lecrure 
by Mrs. Dean is indicated in the title, The 
American Student and the Non-Western 


World. American students now number ap- 


proximately 40,000,000 enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions of all types. Most of these 
students share the natural but dangerous il- 
lusion held by the American public that 
“the West has the right answers to ali the 
problems of the non-Western world.” Mrs 
Dean addresses herself to the problem of 
how American students can be brought to a 
deeper and fuller understanding of the non 
Western peoples of the world. In vivid 
phrases and rich detail, the basic difficulties 
leading to misunderstanding are laid bare 
Positive criteria are then set up in terms of 
which better understanding can be achieved 
It is recognized that a teaching program di- 
rected toward the study of the non-Western 
world cannot succeed unless the teachers 
themselves poss ss, In addition to scholarly 
competence, the ability “to look with cour- 
age and imagination at the universe in a 
perspective that of course embraces the 
United States but is not dominated or dis- 


torted by it.” Teachers thus equipped with 
scholarship and perspective must be found 
and trained before a teaching program in 
our schools and colleges dealing with the 
non-Western world can be truly effective. 

The Inglis Lecture concludes with a plea 
for the establishment of an Institute for 
Training Teachers in Non-Western Studies, 
one that would go beyond the existing Area 
Institutes and devote itself primarily to the 
task of preparing high-grade instructors for 
our schools and colleges. Eight recommen- 
dations are made for the organization and 
administration of such an Institute. Mrs. 
Dean believes that if these recommendations 
are followed, Americans students in the 
country at large will in due course have 
the opportunity to study the non-Western 
world under the guidance of qualified teach- 
ers. This long-term program will “give a 
new dimension to education, it will estab- 
lish a two-way communication between 
West and non-West, and it will give us a 
tool we now desperately need in waging 
preventive peace.” 

Although it is perhaps later than we think, 
there may yer be time to bring about an 
understanding berween the West and the 
non-Western world. Mrs. Dean would be 
the first to admit that educational programs, 
even of the quality she has proposed, are 
no panacea, Social, economic, and politic al 
policies still play a decisive role in the rela 
tions between nations. Nevertheless, in a 
democracy, such policies can presumably be 
influenced and enlightened by educational 
programs directed toward future policy 
makers and toward the critics and support- 
With 


such groups in mind, Mrs, Dean has written 


ers of policy among the citizenry 


this incisive and persuasive call for educa 
tional action, Arnold Toynbee has written 
in a similar vein in his booklet entitled The 
World and the West, but Vera Dean is an 
American writing to Americans in a spirit 
of deep concern for her country’s welfare 
and its future role in a world made up 
largely of non-Western peoples 
Donato G. Tewkssury 


Tea hers College ( olumbia 
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When the Mountains Move: Technical 
Assistance and the Changing Face of 
Latin America, by Daniel Behrman. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1954. 69 pp. $.75. 


The term technical assistance has been 
interpreted in many different ways. Some 
have blithely dismissed it as a give-away 
program; others have associated it with mili- 
tary installations, still others have viewed it 
as a humanitarian movement. There have 
been numerous technical and academic re- 
ports on technical assistance, but, with the 
exception of short accounts in the UNESCO 
Courier and various newspapers, there have 
been few reports on the impact of technical 
assistance on the less well developed so- 
cieties. 

When the Mountains Move is the story 
of technical assistance given by UNESCO 
in seven countries of Latin America, The 
examples cited in the booklet illustrate an 
important concept so often missed in dis- 
cussions of technical assistance; namely, that 
it should not be thought of as a structured 
approach to problems found in less well 
developed societies but as a plastic adapta- 
tion to meet local needs. 

The booklet emphasizes a second impor- 
tant concept in technical assistance—that 
the success of technical assistance depends 
primarily on the successful interaction of 
the “foreign” specialist and the people of 
the area. The teacher or technician who is 
sent to a less well developed society is 
viewed as a catalyst and expected to arouse 
the desire for improvement among the peo- 
ple. The author suggests that go per cent of 
technical assistance depends on the recipient 
country and 10 per cent on the experts. 
While it is difficult to assess interaction in 
terms of percentages and while such fig 
ures might be disputed, the fact remains that 
unless the specialist is able to arouse the 
interest of the people, the program will 
never move beyond the planning stage. 

A third concept illustrated throughout 
the book i: thar of maintaining interest in a 
program orce it has been started, In many 
areas foreign specialists have been able to 


create the initial interest on the part of the 
people, but once this first phase has passed, 
the program languishes and eventually dies. 
This very often occurs when the foreign 
specialist attempts to impose his ideas with- 
out sufficient consultation with the people. 
Ir then becomes “his” (the foreign special- 
ist’s) project rather than the people’s. 

To illustrate the various forms of techni- 
cal assistance the author describes the Mira- 
flores Pilot School of elementary education 
at La Paz, Bolivia, the econemic transforma- 
tion and educational development in the 
Valle El General in Costa Rica, the unusual 
adult education program carried on by radio 
for the Colombian farmers, industrial edu- 
cation in Guatemala, and various aspects of 
scientific activity in Peru, Brazil, and Mex- 
ico, The examples given show that technical 
assistance can range from primary education 
in a remote village in Costa Rica to the con- 
struction of a cyclotron in Brazil. The work 
of technical assistance is adapted to the vari- 
ous levels of development found within the 
country, and in each country the technique 
and method differ. Although many funda- 
mentals are similar, each program has to be 
molded to fit the needs of the area. 

Written in a simple narrative style, When 
the Mountains Move is the type of book 
that could be used equally well in high 
school or college. The factual account of 
what has been done in Latin America gives 
a clear picture of what is being accom- 
plished by technical assistance, but beyond 
the narrative are the basic philosophical 
premises on which the movement functions. 

Davin G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College 


Education in the U.S.A., A Comparative 
Study, by W. Kenneth Richmond. 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. 227 pp. $4.50. 


Works on American education by for- 
eign educators fall into two classes as a 
rule. They are either too laudatory and ap- 
preciative or too condescending and critical. 





BOOK RE 


Mr. Richmond's book, written for British 
readers, does not belong to either class. It is 


a sound, objective discussion of American 
education which would provide whole- 
some reading for American students of edu- 
cation and non-Americans already familiar 
with the outlines of the American educa- 
tional system. The author has refrained 
from giving a description of the system in 
derail with the usual organizational chart. 
He seems to appear apologetic, without real 
cause, for undertaking to deal with Ameri 
can education as a whole and failing to em- 
phasize the diversity of practices. And yet 
there is no greater diversity between the 
state systems of the United States than be- 
tween the systems of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, which he refers to as British, or 
before 1944 between the 315 local education 
authorities of England and Wales 

Mr. Richmond, lecturer in education in 
the University of Glasgow, has succeeded 
in catching the spirit of American educa 
tion in the year that he spent as an exchange 
teacher in a Midwest university. The chap 
ter on “Education in Americanism: Yester- 
day and Today,” which presents, some- 
what in the spirit of Robert Bridges’ fac- 
tors in Nationalism, the background or “the 
culture pattern” to help the reader to un- 
derstand the meaning of American educa- 
tion, is not only a model of its kind but dis- 
plays a thorough understanding of what 
animates American education. By Ameri- 
canism he means what in current jargon is 
called “the American way of life” as 
moulded by its climate, history, the con- 
quest of the frontier, the national aspira- 
tions, the democratic ideal, and the effects 
of all these on the development of Ameri- 
can aims in education. 

In five chapters he discusses educational 
administration in the United States, the 
teacher's place in American democracy, so- 
cial change and the elementary school, the 
American high school: dream and reality, 
and higher learning (and lower) in the 
United States. 

One would be inclined to question, in the 
chapter on Administration, Mr. Richmond's 
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suggestion of remote control of education, 
which he seems to trace as far back as the 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. He is correct, 
however, in contrasting the part played by 
the public in the United States and Britain; 
but it is questionable whether, as he states 
elsewhere, progressive education was 
adopted because it was what the public of 
this country wanted. It was “sold” to the 
public by the same kind of methods as any 
other product, What is true is that both the 
public and the leaders in education began to 
question the value of the child-centered 
schools after about two decades, This may 
be a matter of opinion, but the transfer of 
the Office of Education from the Federal 
Security Agency to the U.S, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 1953 is 
not. But the author may be allowed one 
factual error besides a misinterpretation of 
the number of pupils in private schools 
through failure to realize that, although in 
England and Scotland “parochial” schools 
are part of the public systems of education, 
most of the private schools in the United 
States are parochial schools and not sub- 
sidized out of public funds. 

On teacher education Mr. Richmond is 
rightly disturbed by the chaotic state of 
requirements resulting from the shortage 
of teachers. But he finds the emphasis on 
in-service training heartening. At the same 
time he notes the tendency to use slogans 
rather than ideas and to shun controversial 
topics. 

In the chapter on secondary education 
the author discusses an effort to combine 
the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian principles, 
to provide both academic and vocational 
education in one institution, and to equalize 
both by the quantitative method of credits 
And yet, while attempting to give due at 
tention to common learnings and to indi 
vidual differences, the schools succeed in 
producing only conformity and adjustment 
He sees what is likely to be the furure of 
the high schools if Life Adjustment Educa 
tion is generally adopted, and the picture is 
somewhat startling but not surprising, espe 


cially the effort to introduce or, as Bagley 
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would have said, to “bootleg” essential sub- 
jects under various guises—Communication 
Arts and Number Arts, for example. 

The severest criticism is reserved by the 
author for higher education. He is dis- 
turbed, as are others in this country, by the 
spread of the “service” idea and the grant- 
ing of academic credit for work that re- 
quires little learning or, as Milton said, 
“were better unlearned.” But there is a tend- 
ency in the chapter to fuse the college and 
the university and a failure to distinguish 
between different institutions qualitatively. 
He notes the stress on “publish or be 
damned” which accounts for so 
pseudo-research and 


much 
“blotrerature.” But 
while holding certain subjects chosen for 
research up to ridicule, Mr. Richmond does 
write, “To praise Americans for their abil- 
ity to get things done and at the same time 
to affect to despise them for fostering that 
ability is a form of intellectual dishonesty. 
We cannot have it both ways,” a statement 
similar to an appraisal of American higher 
education by John Spender in Through 
English Eyes. 

For the student of both American and 
comparative education Mr. Richmond's 


book is significant. He has not adopted, as 
he writes in his Preface, “The same whirl- 
wind tactics as the American favours when 
he sets out in a study-tour of Europe and 
‘does’ Britain in a month or a fortnight.” 
[his statement is correct except as to the 
time devoted to the study-tour. Last summer 


a group of American educators spent one 
month in “studying” education in four or 
five countries—actually a total of about six- 
teen working days and at a time when 
schools were either still on vacation or about 
opening. Here is another example of the in- 
fluence of business methods and terms on 
education noted by Mr. Richmond; the 
principle of these terms is “quick return and 
small profit.” It is only when a picture like 
that sketched by Mr. Richmond is presented 
that we can really see ourselves as others 
see us and be enlightened thereby. 

I. L. Kanper 

Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Children’s Thinking, by David H. Rus- 
sell. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1956. 
xii + 449 pp. $5.50. 


rhe publication of this book may indi- 
cate that at least one educational pendulum 
is about to reverse its direction. Whatever 
effort there has been in teacher education 
to consolidate educational, child, and ado- 
lescent psychology into courses in “human 
growth and development,” its focus has 
been on helping teachers to see the learner 
as a “whole child,” or a “total person.” 
Russell’s book also underlines the idea that 
a child’s thinking processes cannot be un- 
derstood apart from his emotioanl, social, or 
even physical development. But it clearly 
recognizes that a teacher who lacks specific 
knowledge about the nature of children’s 
thinking processes is ill equipped to teach 
them “how to think.” By limiting itself to 
this one aspect of development this text 
delves much more deeply into the nature of 
thinking than does the general child devel- 
opment or educational psychology book. 
As our knowledge in all areas of psychology 
grows and as the demands for more effective 
teaching increase, we may well see more 
textbooks, and indeed more courses, dealing 
with such specific phases of development 
and learning. Russell has demonstrated that 
this need not necessarily entail diminished 
recognition of the relatedness of mind and 
body, thought and emotion. 

The importance Russell attaches to the 
role of emotion in thinking is apparent in 
the organization of the book, which includes 
sections on the materials and the processes 
of thinking. The section on the materials of 
thinking treats not only percepts, images, 
and memories, but emotions and attitudes as 
well. The section on processes includes asso- 
ciative thinking and fantasy, concept forma- 
tion, problem solving, critical and creative 
thinking. In addition, a section of two chap- 
ters deals with improvement of thinking. 

This last section highlights the practical 
orientation of the book. Children’s Think- 
ing would be useful if it did no more than 
provide such a comprehensive review of the 
literature. But in addition it draws implica- 
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situations and uses 
sufficiently often to 
make most of the material seem quite rele- 
vant to the teacher. 


tions for classroom 


school illustrations 


Beyond such practical purposes Russell 
suggests that the book also attempts to pro- 
vide a possible developmental structure for 
the psychology of thinking. Because he is 


so strongly committed to the idea that 


thinking involves emotional and personality 


factors we anticipate that Russell will pro- 
vide some statement of the dynamics in- 
volved in such a structure, There is prom 
ise of this, for example, in the statement, 


If the child, adolescent or adult is to have a 
full and rich mental life, if he is to continue to 
grow in conceptual, problem solving, and crea- 
tive thinking ability, he needs to retain certain 
capacities for being fearful, or angry or inquisi- 
tive-—not to mention certain capac ities for }OYy 
and affection Like percepts and concepts, 
emotions become structural modes of response 
organized through experience. As such they 
pervade the child's thinking—his play, his fears 
and dreams, his interpersonal relationships, his 
ethical views, his humor and esthetic conc epts 


Fulfillment of this promise is possibly be 
yond the scope of a textbook of the nature 
of Children’s Thinking. It demands, in this 
reviewer's opinion, much more attention to 
the literature of psychoanalysis than Russell 
gives. He cites Susan Isaacs several times 
and Karen Horney once. No mention is 
made, however, of Sigmund Freud or, per 
Freudian ego 


haps more important, of 


psychology. The work of such psycho- 
analysts as Bruno Betrelheim, Gerald Pear 
son, and Fritz Red] has such important prac- 
tical implications for an understanding of 
children’s thinking processes that it is hard 
to understand their omission, just as it is 
difficult to see why research relating to the 
effects of emotional deprivation or concept 
formation and abstract thinking has not 
been included. And Harry Stack Sullivan's 
provocative theory of interpersonal relation 
ships seems so rich in implications for the 
psychology of thinking as to make the ab- 
sence of his name from the bibliography 
puzzling. 

To complain that Children’s T binking has 
not drawn sufficiently on psychoanalysis is 


not to minimize the importance of what it 
does accomplish, It appears destined for 
wide use and should stimulate both interest 
in and understanding of children’s thinking 
and further research in the area 
Mirur Aimy 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Case Studies in College Student-Staff Re- 
lationships, by Ruth Barry and others. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1956. % + 117 pp. $2.00. 


This casebook is the first in a “Series in 
Guidance and Student Personne! Adminis- 
tration,” edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones, Ruth 
Barry, and Beverly Wolf. It is the result of 
more than eight years of experimentation 
with the case study method under Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones’s direction in the Department 
of Guidance and Student Personnel Admin 
istration at Teachers College, Columbia 
The experimentation has been designed “to 
further the study, the understanding, and 
the development of human relations know!l- 
edge and skills.” The twenty-two cases in 
the present volume have grown out of this 
training program. 

In an introductory chapter, the editors 
set forth their philosophy of improved rela- 
tionship between the students and the fac- 
ulry and administration of colleges and uni 
versities. It is based upon the following gen- 
erally accepted characteristics of good hu 
man relations: “recognition and acceptance 
of a variety of points of view, effective and 
genuine two-way communication; a flexible 
attitude toward the beliefs and opinions of 
others, combined with integrity toward 
one’s own, understanding of others and their 
possible motives, biases, pressures, and opin 
ions; realization of the effects and ramifica 
tions of individual and group action; and, 
most important of all, self-understanding.” 
Understanding such relationships is declared 
to be “among the most valuable learnings 
that higher education can offer, ” so that in 
the college experience “relationships and 
subject matter must be accorded equal im 
portance.” 
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It is doubtful if a majority of college fac- 
ulry members and administrators would 
agree with this conclusion. The more 
thoughtful of them, however, should agree 
with the editors and those student personnel 
workers who maintain that good human re- 
lations and the skills basic to their promo- 
tion “are best learned in situations when 
everyone is doing his or her best to develop 
such relationships and to learn the skills 
necessary.” This requires, the volume sug- 
gests, an integrated approach to college per- 
sonnel work—one in which students, fac- 
ulry, and administration recognize and work 
toward a common goal of good human rela- 
tions. How best to implement such an ap- 
proach is not yet known, but the experi- 
mentation at Teachers College has shown 
that the case method can be very helpful. 
Hence this casebook, designed primarily for 
college educators—or prospective college 
educators—which focuses attention on some 
of the basic questions that crop up daily in 
relationships with students. 

The editors also provide a chapter on 
“Using the Case Study Method.” Since Har- 
vard introduced the method into its Law 
and Business Schools many years ago, it has 
become a widely used instructional tech- 
nique. It has its limitations, but there is 
little doubt that the present volume, used 


both for individual study and for group 
analysis, will be very helpful to all those 
concerned with problems of student-staff 
relationships. 


Although the casebook is useful for any- 
one involved in such relationships, from the 
student to the president (the editors do not 
suggest it, bur study of the cases would be 
quite beneficial for college trustees also), it 
is directed primarily at student personnel 
workers, especially deans, Sixteen of the 
twenty-two cases involve actions by deans; 
only two cases are not directly related to 
student personnel work—one dealing with 
a subordinate staff worker's relationship to 
a colleague and the president, the other 
dealing with the technique of discussion 
group leadership 

he cases, all based on actual incidents in 
colleges and universities, are well chosen to 


cover some of the major problems involving 
students and staff. They include such com- 
mon matters as cheating, student-planned 
assemibly programs, financial assistance, fra- 
ternity discrimination, drinking and social 
behavior, campus politics, foreign students, 
religious activities, dormitory regulations, 
academic failure, personal adjustment, and 
suicide. The cases are well written and are 
followed by a series of thought-provoking 
questions. The volume would be more use- 
ful, however, if at least some of the cases 
were carried to concluding action. Only 
the problem is presented. How it was han- 
dled is not suggested. Some experience with 
the case method makes the reviewer believe 
that an opportunity to analyze and criticize 
a course of action in a problem situation 
increases the value of the case under study. 

Burt this is a minor weakness. The little 
book is more significant than many a longer 
volume on student personnel services or 
college administration. It is unfortunate that 
it probably will come to the attention 
largely of student personnel workers in 
training. Ir should be required reading for 
all prospective college faculty members, and 
would be highly useful to present college 
teachers and administrators, no matter how 
experienced. 

Francis Horn 
President, Pratt Institute 


School Planning and Building Handbook, 
by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., and Stanton Leggett. New York, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1956. Xill 
“+ 626 pp. $12.75. 


Once again the prolific pens of the two 
FEngelhardts and Leggett have produced a 
useful volume dealing with school building 
problems, this time with the assistance of 
numerous collaborators (some eighty in all) 
from the fields of school administration, 
architecture, engineering, law, and publish- 
ing. This is more of a handbook than a 
textbook, and should prove to be a helpful 
tool for school board members, educators, 
architects, engineers, contractors, and lay 
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citizens who are faced with a variety of 
questions and problems when a school 
building is being contemplated, planned or 
constructed. 

There are forty chapters in all, dealing 
with a wide variety of topics, starting with 
the responsibilities of those who initiate a 
building program and closing with the dedi- 
cation of the completed structure. A view 
of the breadth of subjects may be gleaned 
from such selected chapter topics as: The 
School Building Survey; Educational Speci- 
fications for New School Buildings; Public 
Relations; Planning for Equipment and Fur- 
niture; School Site Selection; The Contract 
with the School Building Architect, Stand 
ards for Architects’ and Engineers’ Prelimi- 
nary Drawings; Statement of Preliminary 
Estimates of Costs; Standards for Final 
Working Drawings; The Volume of Final 
Specifications, The Contracts of Construc- 
tion; The Supervision of Construction, The 
Time Table for School Building Projects, 
Legal Services Associated with the School 
Building Project; and Financing the School 
Building Program. 

Much of the value of this handbook lies 
in the wealth of illustrative materials, Fully 
as important as the charts, maps, plans, pic- 
tures, and publicity reproductions are ex- 
amples of contract documents, surety bonds, 
bidding advertisements, work change order, 
architect's certificate of payment, and so 
forth. There are numerous checklists to 
remind the reader of the tremendous 
amount of detail that should be checked in 
order to avoid lapses or errors in the build- 
ing program. 

There is no other volume quite like this, 
which attempts to call attention to all basic 
items involved in a school building program 
and also shows how many of the more im 
portant aspects are handled in actual situa- 
tions. Its value perhaps is greater for school 
board members, educators and lay citizens, 
than for architects and engineers. Never- 
theless, all should benefit from reading this 
Handbook. 

Henry H, Linn 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Nursing Practice and the Law, by Milton 
J. Lesnik and Bernice E. Anderson. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany, 1955. Xvill + 400 pp. $6. 


This book is a revision of Legal Aspects 
of Nursing, published in 1947. The revised 
edition is the best book on the subject 
which this reviewer has seen. The authors 
cover a considerable number of subjects, 
particularly for an introductory book de- 
signed for students who are not preparing 
for the law: an introduction to legal con- 
cepts, terminology and procedure; a dis- 
cussion of status and nurse practice acts; an 
extended treatment of malpractice and re 
lated subjects; and briefer treatments of 
other torts, criminal law, and wills. The 
subjects are those usually taught in law 
school courses on contracts, torts, civil 
procedure, criminal law, agency, evidence, 
wills, constitutional and administrative law 

The authors have done well to summarize 
so many subjects in such a short space. Ob- 
viously, the book is not designed to produce 
lawyers. Its purposes appear to be: (1) to 
give nursing students a general background 
of legal concepts and institutions, (2) to 
give them more detailed information with 
reference to the fields in which they are 
especially interested 

In carrying out the second purpose, the 
authors have brought together much inter 
esting and valuable material. The discussion 
of nurse practice acts is particularly informa 
tive. Thus, it is startling to learn that there 
are eight practical nurses on state boards of 
nurse examiners (as against one in 1947) 
who act on matters relating to registered 
professional nurses (p. 102), and thar eight 
een jurisdictions have nonregistered nurse 
representatives on their boards, or carrying 
on board functions with reference to regis 
tered nurses (p. 103). The authors have 
also related their legal exposition at appro 
priate points to the studies and activities 
of the nurses’ professional organizations 
a happy feature which should assist the 
embryo nurse in becoming more quickly 
oriented in her profession. 
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To one who has not taught such a course, 
the book seems somewhat long for nursing 
students to digest in the time available. 
Presumably, however, the teacher is free to 
use all or selected portions of the book, as 
circumstances dictate. The remainder of the 
book will still be of value to students who 
keep their books for reference during their 
professional careers, although they should 
be warned that in a dynamic field such as 
the law, much information will become ob- 
solete. It would appear advisable to have 
the course, like the book, conducted by a 
nurse and a lawyer 
pound legal principles and to answer the 


the lawyer to ex- 


many questions to which the various chap- 
ters will undoubtedly give rise, and the 
nurse to make certain that the discussion re- 
flects actual nursing procedures and prac- 
tices rather than assumptions whic h may be 
contrary to fact. 

There are two additional subjects which 
the reviewer would have liked to see in- 
cluded in the book: (1) a treatment of the 
state and federal labor relations laws, and 
of the economic security programs of the 
American Nurses’ Association and state 
nurses’ associations; and (2) a discussion of 
the federal (and income tax laws, 


with such features as a reprint of the federal 


state ) 


income tax return, a list of deductions avail- 
able to nurses, and an explanation of the 
differences between deductions for adjusted 
deductions for net in- 
is true, is 


gross income and 


come, The tax information, it 


available in other low-priced books, al- 
though without special reference to nurses’ 
problems, such as the difference between 
private duty nurses and employed nurses. 
A bibliography would also have added con- 
siderably to the value of the book; but its 
lack is offset somewhat by the helpful cita- 
tions which appear on each page. 

Like all books on the law, this one con- 
tains a number of statements on contro- 
versial or doubtful questions; bur it is well 
for the student to learn that dispute is in- 
herent in almost any legal discussion and 
that even supreme courts have dissenting 
opinions. A few demonstrable errors or half- 
truths have, however, unfortunately crept 
into the book. Thus, on page 184 it is stated 
that employees pay unemployment taxes, 
whereas this is apparently true only in Ala- 
bama and New Jersey. Page 185 contains a 
list of states with disability insurance laws 
which omits New York. On page 190 we 
are told thar the social security coverage of 
the self-employed is voluntary, and on page 
205 that private charities may not discrimin- 
ate on the basis of color, race or religion 
However, if a nursing student learns from 
her course that a statement is not neces- 
sarily true just because it appears in print, 
she will have received what may well be 
the most valuable single benefit obtainable 
from a three-year law course. 

Donatp W. Smit 
New York City 
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